

If you've been thinking a Chrysler auto- 
matically means big money, you're in 
for a happy kind of surprise. 

The Chrysler Newport 2-door hard- 
top above, in our new Bronze color — 
equipped with a 383 cu. in. V- 8, auto- 
matic transmission, power brakes, 
power steering, radio, heater, white- 
walls and deluxe wheel covers — is 
actually priced just a few dollars a 
month more than the most popular 
smaller cars you might ordinarily con- 
sider, equipped the same way. 

Also included is a very comforting 


package of safety equipment — seat 
belts, padded dash and sun visors, 
safety-action door handles, back-up 
lights, Safety-Rim wheels, and more. 

Now that you know how really easy 
it is to do — go see your Chrysler dealer 
and move up . . . move now. 


CHRYSLER DIVISION CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 




There's a house paint that'll stand between 
you and frequent repainting, turn you loose to 
enjoy life. 

Du Pont Lucite® House Paint. 

So long as a paint holds its fresh, clean look, 
you don’t have to repaint. Lucite has been proven 
to resist fading as well as blistering, peeling and 
chalking far longer than leading oil-base paints. 

What's more, Lucite flows on easily. And it’ll 
dry to a hard, low-sheen finish in less than an hour. 

No solvents or thinners or turpentine with 


Du Pont Lucite. You wash hands and brushes 
clean with just soap and water. 

Use the house paint that lets you finish sooner, 
and paint less often, too— the house paint that 
gives you extra free time to do the things you 
really want to do. 

Let Lucite turn yqu loose. 



Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 



General Dual 90... the tire with the triple safety circle 

©seals punctures while you drive ©gives General Tire's 
maximum blowout protection ©dual-tread stopping traction. 


When it's your turn to pick up the children, you'll be glad you have 
General Tire's maximum protection against blowouts and punctures. 
Super-strong Nygen* cord reinforces this tire like flexible armor. 
Deep, wide dual tread of long-mileage Duragen* rubber gives you 
fast starting and stopping traction. 

•'Member Auto Induttnet Highway Safety Committee' 1 
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Next week 

BASEBALL 1966 gets under 
way and we salute ii with our 
annual baseball issue, complete 
with 1$ pages of photographs 
in full color and an analysis 
of each of l he 20 major league 
clubs. William Leggett, who 
likes the Phils, writes at length 
about that lively and provoca- 
tive team, and Jack Mann takes 
a long look at a frequently 
maligned man. Waller O'Mal- 
ley, the Los Angeles Dodger. 
Plus a day-by-day report of 
the Masters Tournament, and 
all regular features and news. 


O 1966 »v time inc. 
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LETTER FROM 


Nobody Knows My Name is the title 
of a hook James Baldwin scarcely had 
to write, the title so nearly said every- 
thing Negro Writer Baldwin had in 
mind. Sports Illustrated Senior Edi- 
tor Jack Olsen, who is not a Negro, 
has just spent the better part of three 
months with Cassius Clay. Cassius* 
family and Cassius' friends of the Black 
Muslim persuasion, and hesays. "Inall 
the lime I worked with Cassius, in New 
York and Louisville and Miami, he 
never learned my name." You might 
call that a case of poetic equivalence 
in an area where perhaps there is no 
justice. 

“It’s next to impossible to explain 
something that I experienced in work- 
ing on the story." Olsen went on. "but 
somewhere along the line I learned 
what it is like to be a Negro. I mean 
what it is reully like. I was around the 
Muslims for a couple of months, and 
they make you feel exactly the way- 
some whites make the Negro feel. They 
don't insult you: they just act as if you 
aren't there. The shortest and quickest 
course a white man can take to learn 
about Ncgroncss is to hang with the 
Muslims. Then he will understand the 
American Negro— the cloud of con- 
tempt in which he walks the streets, 
the feeling that he comes only as high 
as the w hite man's knee, the feeling that 
produces Uncle Toms at one end of the 
spectrum and Black Muslims at the 
other, the feeling of what it is to be 
considered dirt." 

Jack Olsen is a man of extraordi- 
nary w it and charm, and well aware of 
it. Queen Elizabeth would have to work 
at it to make him feel like dirt, but 
Cassius and his friends managed. In 
all the weeks of interviews Cassius re- 
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ferred to Olsen as "big shot." "re- 
porter" or "hey." but mostly "he just 
finessed the whole thing, the way the 
rest of us called him Champ instead of 
Muhammad Ali,” 

But Olsen stayed with Muhammad 
Ali. to the point of being accorded the 
tribute: "You look like you got a little 
mixed in you. You don't look all white 
to me." Clay meant this as a compli- 
ment. Olsen says. "It was like being 
made an M.B.E. or an honorary mem- 
ber of the B'nai B'rith or something. I 
dig the things that unseparate men." 

There is a great deal that separates 
Clay himself from other men, most of 
it understandable, some of it unjust. 
The article on page 89 of this issue is 
the first of a five-part series that later 
will appear as a full-length book. Cas- 
sius day: .4 Study in Kmolional Tur- 
moil. So much has already been print- 
ed about Clay that a question naturally 
arises as to what there is left to say. 
But. as Olsen points out. Clay is good 
copy and reporters have found it too 
easy to exploit his every outrageous 
word without feeling any necessity to 
explore the man. 

Jack Olsen has explored him, with 
care and ultimately with sorrow. "To 
me." he says. "Cassius is no more rep- 
rehensible than Mother Cabrini or 
Lucky Luciano or me. He is exactly the 
result of the soil he grew up in. and for 
the mess he has got himself into I have 
nothing but compassion and. 1 hope, 
understanding." 
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Friendly, Familiar, Foreign & Near 


Warmly welcoming, easy to know. Ontario is memorable for its colourful contrasts. From cities as modern as 
tomorrow, to the lonesome cry of a loon across one of a quarter-million lakes. From traditional British pageantry 
and the Sport of Kings, to the pure exhilaration of the unspoiled wilderness. Great things to do. and great things 
to see. Zestful or restful, as you choose, in neighbouring Ontario . land of truly great Adventure Vacations. 


Write for our free 52-page colour booklet: Department of Tourism & Information. Room 22. Parliament Buildings. Toronto. 


ONTARIOo*. M 
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1966 DOW 


You won't see it in the showrooms, though. We're 
still more interested in making your new cars better 
than in building one of our own. 

That’s the point. 

We’re geared to help the automotive industry 
go. Product -wise with plastics, chemicals, foams, 
brake or radiator fluids, rubber lubricants, magne- 
sium. fabricated aluminum and textile fibers. In the 
quantity and with the quality you need. 

For example, we make more than 140 thermo- 
plastic formulations. All with perfect color-matching 
or reproduction. (And if you can think of something 
we don't make, our research people probably are 
willing to tackle that, too.) 


Automotive Chemicals and Plastics research? 
Our facilities are among the best in the world. 
Maybe the best. And no one equals Dow's capabili- 
ties in the field of magnesium. 

That's all. 

Except for one small thing: the 125 or so miles 
that separate Detroit from Midland and the largest 
single chemical complex in the world. With every 
kind of specialized help you can think of. So what 
do you say, neighbor? Why not just holler over the 
fence when you need something? 

(Or if you’re not much for hollering, call our 
Detroit sales office, 444-KXX). O.K.?) The Dow Chem- 
ical Company, Midland, Michigan. 

©.The Ooiv Chemical Company 
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paint is only 
skin deep 



The different paint jobs different 
airlines use don't make much difference 
except maybe to help identify one from 
another. When it comes to airlines, what 
you don't see makes the difference! It's 
what you feel that really matters. On 
Continental's Golden Jets you do feel a 
difference. You feel the pride of 
Continental s people — in their jobs, 
whatever they may be, in themselves, in 
their airline — and you feel good ! 
Comfortable. Confident. Their pride 
comes from the fact that Continental, 


as major airlines go. is not a great big. 
impersonal one. So Continental's people 
can and do maintain their individuality, 
their interest and involvement in 
how their airline is run. Continental’s 
people are not, in the usual sense, 
employees of an airline — they are 
the airline! They're not lost in a big 
shuffle and neither are you. Come travel 
with us and feel the difference pride makes. 
Your travel agent or Continental will 
arrange it . . . please call. By the way, 
gold is the color of our jets' tails. 


CONTINENTAL 



The Proud Bird with the Golden Tail 
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If you have forced-air heat, 
you own half a 

G-E Central Air Conditioning 
system already. 



Take the rase of Mr. Donald DeWinter of Kansas City, 
Kansas, who says: "It took just $7-10 and two days to 
air condition our home and garage.” 

Why so inexpensive? Because Mr. DeWinter had 
forced-air heat, he already had adequate ducting. And 
putting in the ducts does represent half— or more— of 
the time and work needed to install central air 
conditioning. 

Why G.E.? “Reliable,” answers Mr. DeWinter. And 
there’s a good reason. (J.E. makes every major 


component that goes into its system. Every part is 
matched to work perfectly with the rest. This means 
maximum efficiency, dependable performance. 

Call for free survey. If you have forced-air heat, 
find out how little it costa to add G-E Central Air 
Conditioning. Call your G-E dealer for a free 
installation estimate. Ask him. too. about his easy 
financing terms. There’s no obligation. See the Yellow 
Pages under "Air Conditioning Equipment." 

Make your house a “Home for All Seasons.” 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 


Make sure the other half 
is General Electric - 
the manufacturer that makes 
every major part of its system. 



Yesterday 55,000 offices had the best desk-top copier around. 

(it was our main competitor’s.) Today it’s out of date. Because today 
Mr. Bruning unveils his new 3000 desk-top copier. 


It copies from books. (Our main 
competitor's can’t.) 

It makes full-size copies of 8^ x 11 
originals. (Our main competitor's 
can’t.) 

It reduces legal size pages to 8' i x 
II copies. (Our main competitor's 
can't.) 

It makes sharp copies of halftones. 


solids, any color paper . . . sits on a 
desk, table or special stand that 
keeps supplies handy. And it can be 
rented, leased or bought. In short, 
the 3000 makes better copies of more 
things in more sizes, often at less 
cost . . . and it copies from books. 

Your Bruning man is waiting now 
to demonstrate the 3000 electrostatic 


desk-top any time you say. You'll 
find him under Bruning or Addresso- 
grnph Multigraph in the Yellow Pages 
of 155 major cities. Or write Dept. A. 
Mt. Prospect. 111. 

Bruning 




Today’s high horsepower cars need 

the total penetrating action of Pure High HP Purelube motor oil. 



High-performance engines need a 
special kind of oil. An oil that pen- 
etrates and protects bearing sur- 
faces . . . hydraulic valve lifters . . . 
all close-fitting parts where toler- 
ances arc measured in ten- 
thousandths of an inch. An oil that 
clings to metal surfaces and oil- 
plates them under extreme heat 
and friction. An oil with the total 
penetrating action of High HP 
Purelube. 

High HP also assures fast starts 
in all weather and prevents rust 
and sludge build-up. 

The fact is, High HP Purelube 
meets, and exceeds 
the requirements for 
every car on the 
road. 

Next time, don’t 
just change oil. Pull 
in at the big, blue 
Pure Oil sign and 
change up — to High 
HP Purelube. 
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MEET: 



TOM HARPER 

in Cleveland 


It’s seldom that you meet a young man 
who has devoted as much time to helping 
young people as has Tom Harper. 

A resident of Shaker Heights, Tom 
received his B.A. degree from Miami 
University in Oxford. Since college, he has 
spent a great deal of time as a swimming 
instructor to handicapped children and as 
a guest lecturer on Geology for youth 
groups. Upon graduation, Tom decided 
that he wanted a career based on service 
to others. It seemed natural to become a 
full-time career representative with 
Connecticut General's Cleveland office 
located at 1010 Euclid Building. Today, 
he and his clients are glad he did. He is 
rapidly establishing himself as one of the 
leading young businessmen in the area. 

Tom Harper does things a little differently 
. . . it’s his idea to serve first. Men like 
Tom are located in metropolitan areas 
throughout the country. They make CG 
service much more valuable to families 
and businesses from coast to coast. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 

GENERAL 


SHOPWALK 

Bill Russell, star ol the Boston Celtics, 
wanted— and got-a new pair ot shoes 


N ew England industry has been in trou- 
ble for a long time, and Rhode Island's 
Bristol Manufacturing Corp.. an old Yan- 
kee-ow ned shoe company . was no exception. 
For years Bristol had been one of the coun- 
try's largest makers of inexpensive canvas 
footwear, but by 196.1 Bristol's high-capac- 
ity production line was slowed drastically 
by the growing competition from imports 
and sy nthetics. 

Rather than surrender. Bristol elected to 
do battle by adding to its output a high 
quality line of athletic and recreation shoes, 
starting with one for basketball that would, 
it was hoped, be endorsed by a "name" 
player. This inevitably led Bristol's manage- 
ment to the game's best player. Bill Russell 
tof the Boston Celtics). 

The first mild surprise was that Russell, 
who has a reputation for not selling his 
name casually , agreed to talk it over and 
also agreed to come to Bristol to do so. 
Accordingly, on a July day in 1964. a dele- 
gation from Bristol, led by William H. 
Smith, president, and Salvatore V. Gianola. 
factory manager, met to have lunch with 
Russell and his business manager at a Bristol 
restaurant. 

"The next surprise." said (iianola. recall- 
ing that preliminary meeting, "was that 
Russell was anything but the sullen intro- 
vert I expected from the stories about him. 
and that he knew exactly what he was doing 
there. Me told us that he had long wanted a 
chance to put before a manufacturer his 
thoughts on an important tool of his trade, 
because it had been a problem with him for 
a long time. 

"He said be hadn't been able to get a 
shoe that would stand up for more than two 
or three games, and that the fiat-footed 
landings he made after those great leaps of 
his in rebounding left his feet burning and 
his legs and back aching. Then he went on 
to tell us that this wasn't merely a matter of 
his putting a name on a product', it had to 
be a product that he had a hand in develop- 
ing. Beyond that, he said he would not en- 
dorse it until he personally had tested it 
thoroughly in action and was convinced it 
could do the job. 

"Now. candidly." Gianola said, "this set 
us back. We assumed we'd come up with 
something perhaps a little different, all 
right, but that it would be our thinking go- 
ing into it it's our business, after all -and 
that we would be telling Russell what to do. 
But Bill's message was clear, and it left no 
doubt in our minds that it would go his 
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way or there wouldn't be any Bill Russell 
basketball shoe at all." 

Russell wanted a shoe, he told them, that 
would permit him to stop short, start fast 
and not produce static friction to slow him 
when running. It must soften his landings 
on rebounds. It must not hinder his pivots. 

It must be flexible and light, and at the same 
time strong and durable. 

" ’And when it comes to the trim.' Bill 
said to us." Gianola recalled, citing the de- 
tails of Russell's ideas. " 'I want it in gold 

and remember, gold, not yellow.' About 
that point, with Bill telling us how to make 
him one pair of size I4t/j shoes that would 
cost us about S1.000 with no assurance that 
he'd even endorse them, wc were saying to 
ourselves. 'Why did wc have to pick this 
guy? Why didn't wc go for someone we’d 
mail off a letter to asking for his endorse- 
ment and he'd write back and say it was 
O.K .. just send the money? Oh. no. «e had 
to get Russell.’ " 

The task of translating Russell's require- 
ments into a manufacturable, practical, yet 
satisfactory-to-Bill shoe fell to Tony Mat- 
tox. a 19-year-old Bristolian who has worked 
his way in 20 years with the firm from help- 
er to product manager. 

Essentially. Tony tilled the demands by 
building up the rubber on the sole about 
I 16th of an inch at the main points of 
contact heel, toe and ball of the foot. For 
traction he developed from a concept pro- 
posed by Russell —a scries of small triangles 
pointing forward: these were in place of the 
standard suction cups found on most sneak- 
ers. Flexibility was gained by scoring the 
sole laterally across the arch area. Comfort 
and shock resistance were gained by build- 
ing up the inncrsolc and the impact areas 
with a special product of Bristol's that ex- 
pands on vulcanisation into thousands of 
tiny air cushions. 

The pilot model was delivered to Russell 
in New Bedford. Mass, before a game on the 
Celtics' exhibition tour in August of 1965, 
Russell was not heard from for a few weeks. 
When he eventually checked in. the report 
was fine. He said he had worn the shoes for 
21 games and for the practices in between 
before they had begun to sag. And they 
were "comfortable as slippers." Oh. yes. 
there were a couple of changes to recom- 
mend (at the cost of SI. 000 and two new 
dies), and these were made. Mattos still has 
the originals, complete with Russell's mark- 
ings on them indicating (he suggested 
changes. A production-line run of 25.000 
pairs was made, and these sold out quickly . 
Full-scale production and promotion begins 
this month. 

Bristol is hoping that males of all si*cx and 
ages, not only basketball players, will find 
the Russell shoe comfortable and lasting. It 
is made in si/es for boys, youths and men. 
high-cut and low-cut. black or white— all 
continued 
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Perm 


Permanent press isn't everything • Sure, we have it. It's called Best/Prest. But 
when you shop for slacks, look for fit! Look for style and finish! You’ll find the 
look and feel you want — in Oshkosh Sportswear. • Stride 
slacks are permanently pressed. That’s taken for granted. 

But check the other features! The no-roll waistband! Extra 
stitching for extra wear! Dozens of superior quality features! 

No wonder the Oshkosh replacement guarantee is seldom used. 



.GUARANTEED PERMANENT PttESSj 



Oshkosh. Wisconsin • Copyright 



DuBouchett 

| # -■ !••>' doo.boo-»tia>) 

Cordials 



Try Creme de Menthe or any of the 27 delightful, 
delicious DuBouchett Cordials. Your favorite 
store should be most happy to get it for you! 


CREME DE MENTHE 60 PROOF. MANY. BLANC A CO.. LAWRENCEBURO. INO. 



Stacy-Adams Rives this smoothy a now lino slipping an Instep saddle through 
the slip-on suavely. All is kept flexible and secure with concealed goring Made 
on the finest lasts in the world. Style 448. grained burgundy supple call, style 
449, smooth black supple calf. Stacy-Adams shoes $28.50 to $50.00. 

Stacy- Adams Co., Brockton, Mass. Est. 1875 
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with gold~not yellow— trim. The cost is 
S7.95 a pair. 

"Bill was even in on the price," Gianola 
said. "He told us that he didn't want a kid 
wearing a pair of basketball trunks costing 
about SI having to pay about SI0 for a pair 
of shoes w ith the Russell name on it. So wc 
settled for S7.95." leaving it clear by tone 
of voice that he felt Bristol could rightfully 
have charged more and gotten it. 

Since Russell has extensive holdings in a 
rubber plantation in Liberia that soon 
should be coming into production, there 
could be a time when his shoe will incorpo- 
rate not only his stamp and name but also 
his own main business product. 

The Russell shoe is the forerunner of a 
whole new Bristol line. Now there has been 
added a crepe-soled tennis shoe called Match 
Mates (S6.95) for men and women, and a 
track shoe of canvas w ith rubber sole called 
T rack K ing (S4.95 ) for males of all ages. The 
popularity of this model, with its tapered 
heel and high arch, for casual wear in some 
sections of the country confounds Gianola, 
but he does not fight it. 

There is a boating shoe named Sea Legs 
for men, women and children (Sft.95). Much 
of the designing advice on ibis model was 
provided by Maurice C. Smith III. a Bristol 
vice-president, son of the firm's chairman of 
the board and a sailor himself. This shoe’s 
gripping surface consists of nearly 200 tiny 
suction cups, the walls of which arc in the 
form of an inverted V. In this form, each 
flexing of the sole ejects those unwanted par- 
ticles of sand and the like that can scrape 
up the deck of a boat. 

One of Bristol's staples has been the 
Thermoboot, originally developed as a foul- 
weather shoe by Gianola for the armed 
forces and subsequently sold by him to Bris- 
tol. This has been promoted with consider- 
able success as an all-round hunting and 
fishing boot. 

With its new products to turn out along 
with the old. Bristol's plant on Buttonwood 
Street is humming again, two shifts a day. 
The work force is nearing the prc-1963 high 
of 1,300, new production devices and meth- 
ods arc being introduced, the sales and ad- 
vertising forces have been increased. In one 
sense. Gianola acknowledges, much of the 
spurt stems from the work with Bill Russell's 
new basketball shoe. 

"The product wc came up with, working 
with Bill, is the leader, the one that set the 
pace." he said. "There is no kidding about 
it — we have a lot riding on it. But that's 
only a part of it. as far as we're concerned, 
with Bill. I guess the way we feel about him 
is this: if, after all the work, we had come 
up with a product he didn't think he could 
endorse, wc still would have considered 
ourselves lucky, just because wc got to know 
the man." 

— John Hanlon 
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Put on a Warson Manor Suit 
and revel in its fine fit, classic 
lines, and wonderful comfort. 
You'll feel well dressed— 
and you'll be well dressed. 
No wonder Warson Manor Suits 
are preferred by today’s 
younger men, who have 
brought the natural look to 
the forefront of this 
season's styles. 


CURLEE CLOTHING COMPANY* 



FOR SOLID DRIVING COMFORT, TAKE ALONG 
GENERAL MOTORS CLIMATE CONTROL 


FOII I -SEASON 


Discover the dramatic difference four-season 
climate control provides! Whether there's hot, 
cold or changeable weather outside . . . select 
just the temperature you want inside. You’ll 
look sharper, feel better, respond more alertly 
as refreshing, conditioned air pours in. Excess 
humidity is removed, and dirt, pollen and insects 
arc never a problem. Your clothes stay clean 
and pressed; hair stays in place. And it's quieter 
by far All in all, four-season climate control is 
a delightful, healthful "year-round comfort pack- 
age." See your Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, 
Buick or Cadillac dealer for a demonstration. 


UJARRISON 

0 C2£rv£f=fAL. MOTTD/^S 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION. LOCKPORT, N . Y. 



Who cares about 
providing warmth 
as life begins . . . 


extending years 
as life matures . . . 



Advanced incubator, scaled with a new G-E silicone, keeps 
constant temperature so vital to premature babies. Now a delicate 
thermostat can sense the tiniest changes in infant's body heat. 


Patients recover faster and live extra years as a result of new intensive 
care in hospitals. A G-E cardiac monitor, for example, can keep 24-hour 
watch on heart patients, summon help at least sign of trouble. 


WORLD’S TOP GOLFERS I 


WATCH THE 


IN "TOURNAMENT OF CHAMPIONS"— ABC-TV. SAT , APRIL 16 <3 30-5:00 PM EST) AND SUN.. APRIL 17 <4:00-6:00 PM EST) 



saving minutes 
when life’s at stake? 



Ambulance intern with G-E 2-way radio alerts hospital 
emergency team for critical case. And with pocket FM radio receivers 
doctors can be paged throughout an entire hospital complex. 


General Electric 
cares 

(and we’re trying 
to make it easier for doctors 
to perform their miracles) 

People have come to expect the 
impossible from doctors. More 
often than not, they get it. 

Medical advances in the past 
20 years have been greater than 
in the past 20 centuries. Back of 
these modern miracles is medi- 
cine’s increasing use of ideas 
from many sources of science 
and engineering. General Elec- 
tric is one of these sources. 

G-E computers, for example, 
are storing medical knowledge 
that no human memory could 
contain. And it can be tapped by 
doctors in seconds for use in di- 
agnosis and treatment. 

X-ray is no longer a one-at-a- 
time picture device. Now G-E 
equipment gives doctors a con- 
tinuous X-ray “motion picture.” 

Closed-circuit television helps 
nurses watch over more patients. 

It helps doctors in different cities 
confer on cases. And it’s a hospi- 
tal training aid as it monitors 
operations. 

Ideas like these (and the ones 
at left) come from teamwork 
between physicians and G-E 
scientists and engineers. And 
more new ideas are on the way. 

They should be just what the 
doctor ordered. 

Progress Is Our Most Important Product 

GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 




BEST IN SHOW 

SALTY not; SCIIUBMENIM 



Texan Splinters by Billy the Kid' arc right on target! 
Tapered jeans tailored for teen men of action ... in this 
season’s best in show fabric for casual wear. Salty Dog. 
The original and only Scrubdcnim...soft as a puppy... 
yet rugged as an old hound dog. Hroken-iti comfort like 
no other denim... with the lived-in look that's really in. 


^AN’f^N* 

v -" / ~/u*~ from turner jones company, inc., new york 
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BOOKTALK 

No matter where your travele take 
you. be sure to pack your golf clubs 

The golfer who cares not so much how he 
swings as where will enjoy a new book 
called Golf: New Horizon s (Thomas Y. 
Crowell. S5.95), written by Gene Sara/cn 
and Peter McLean in conjunction with Pan 
American Airways. The book is subtitled 
“Pan Am’s Guide to Golf Courses Round 
the World." It should interest the golfer 
who can only contemplate a world tour as 
well as the man who can make one. 

Hew Horizons is filled with photographs, 
maps and informative introductions to each 
of the nine areas it deals with! Europe. Scan- 
dinavia. the Caribbean, South America. Ha- 
waii and the South Pacific, Asia and the 
Philippines, the Middle East. Africa and 
North America), but its main strength lies 
in the ama/ing wealth of detail produced by 
Pan American's far-flung offices. Consider 
this entry from the chapter on Belgium con- 
cerning an obscure club near Ghent, the 
Royal Golf Club les Buttes Blanches: 
location: Ghent ( 10 minutes by car from 
Gand ). course si/f : 1 8 holes; 6.390 yards; 
par 73. availability to visitors: Visitors 
welcome, grlen fees: Weekdays. S2; 
weekends. S3: per week. SIO. CADDIE fee.s: 
S2 per round, rental of golf clubs: 
Available, professional lessons: S4 per 
hour, clubhouse facilities: Restaurant 
and bar. recommended accommoda- 
tions: Deurlc: Hotel St. Cristoffle. 

This is merely one of several hundred 
courses so listed. Offered arc such interest- 
ing little tidbits as the fact that at the Oarai 
Golf Club in Japan 1 7.200 yards, par 72 ) the 
green fee can run as high as SI 5. but the cad- 
die (usually an attractive Japanese girl) will 
cost only SI for a round. Or that at the Cos- 
mopolitan Club in Madras, India (6,030 
yards, par 72). a visitor can play a round of 
golf for no more than 50e and hire a cad- 
die, and a forccaddic as well, for the grand 
total of 35<*. The forccaddic comes highly 
recommended by Authors Sara/cn and Mc- 
Lean. He is there to guard your tee shot 
from the larcenous birds and monkeys who 
have apparently concluded that golf balls 
arc as edible as eggs. 

In some arid areas of Australia and India, 
it might be advisable for the touring golfer 
tocarry a small broom in his bag. Where the 
grass won't grow on the greens — which arc 
called browns— sand, or a mixture of sand 
and oil. is used for the putting surface. On 
the greens, or browns, it is perfectly legal to 
sweep a smooth path from ball to hole. 

If you are making a trip to Thailand, 
don't expect to play much golf unless you 
arc there in December through February. 
The rest of the year is too hot or too rainy. 
But since when has weather stopped a golfer? 

. —Gwilym S. Brown 



Make room for a new idea of Ford. 



Sure, we’re the people who build cars— from Mustangs 
to Lincoln Continentals. 

And the same people who come up with some of the 
newest ideas in cars— like 2-way tailgates, Stereo-Sonic 
Tape Systems. 

But that doesn't mean when we build a Philco refrig- 
erator, we put a dashboard in it. 

We’ve never limited our thinking to automobiles. 

As far back as forty years ago we were making trucks, 
tractor plows and airplanes. 

Today one of our ’’assembly lines" is less than one 


inch long. Making Philco micro-circuits for the Apollo 
Block II guidance computer. 

Others are producing air conditioners . . . color TV 
. . . communication systems . . . Autolite spark plugs. 

We designed NASA's huge Mission Control Center 
in Houston. (Try putting that in your garage.) 

The point is— next time you see our familiar Ford 
trademark, please make room in your mind for more 
than cars. 

Make room for a new idea of Ford. Where the new 
ideas are coming from. 





Beautiful 

Beasts. 


Send (or your FREE copy of the 1966 
Pocket Pro Equipment Catalog. Write 
MacGregor, Dept I. Cincinnati, Ohio 
45215. 


MacGregor Tourney clubs are a rare breed. They look elegant, 
yet have a decided mean streak in the way they hit a golf ball. 

Wood heads are solid persimmon. That's all we use because 
it’s hard -makes a ball nearly snarl off the tee. Solid steel irons 
are burnished smooth, then coated twice with bright, tough 
and beautiful chrome. 

These Tourney clubs are the end result of 3 generations of 
exacting clubmaking. We sell them in pro shops only. They’re 
from MacGregor. . .the greatest name in golf. 

'ftlacGnsqoi/ BRUNSWICK 

' DIVISION Of MUNIWICK COUPOBATIO 




GET 
WITH THE 
ACTION 



Hi-Butterknit™ is the action. 
Get with it and watch these 
Ban-Lon'" over-the-calf socks 
stay up (snug Spandex' top), 
stay intact (reinforced heel and 
toe), stay ultra-comfortable 
( 100% Antron nylon) through 
every kind of action. Even 
inaction. Price: $1 .50. 

Esquire Socks 

ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF jP KAVSER ROTH 



Satisfy your smoking taste 
with MADISON Little Cigars 
...even without inhaling! 






LITTLE CIGARS 


• Satisfying cigar taste 

• Slim, trim cigarette size 

• Genuine cork tip, crush-proof box. 
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HAND 

CRAFTSMANSHIP 

THE FXTRA CARE THAT MAKES THE QUALITY DIFFERENCE IN ZENITH PORTABLE TV 



Zenith portable TV's are built with the pride and skill of the 
craftsman. Every connection in the Zenith chassis is carefully 
hand wired. There arc no printed circuits. No production 
shortcuts. It's extra care like this that gives Zenith TV its 
finer performance, greater operating dependability, and a 
sharper, clearer picture year after year. Every Zenith 19"* 


portable gives you 20.000 volts of picture power-for superior 
picture brightness, detail and contrast. See Zenith's complete 
line of 1966 Handcrafted Portables-in all popular screen 
sizes-at your Zenith dealer’s now. Zenith, where the quality 
goes in before the name goes on*. 
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SCORECARD 


LONG-LINING (CONT.) 

Specialists in the Interior Department, 
meeting with representatives of sport 
and commercial fishermen, addressed 
themselves to the urgent problem of 
long-line ocean fishing (SI. Jan. 31) at 
an all-day conference last week, and 
emerged burning for action. The trouble 
is, action takes money, and since the 
Administration is slashing departmental 
budgets these days, both to redeem Great 
Society promises and Vietnam commit- 
ments, that money is scarce. 

First of all. Interior wants to make a 
definitive study showing precisely how- 
many of the tuna and billfish now being 
hauled in indiscriminately by the long- 
liners can be harvested without endan- 
gering the supply. American commercial 
and sport fishermen arc united in their 
desire for the study, but estimates of its 
cost range as high as a million dollars. 
Interior is likely to have a rough time 
getting the money. “It's an emergency," 
a department spokesman said, "but then 
most of our conservation projects arc." 

Many Congressmen have become con- 
cerned (Senator Brewster of Maryland 
entered the Skirts Illustrathd article 
in the Congressional Record). More 
should be concerned — and will be if 
readers write them urging action. 

THE TWIRLERS REVOLT 

Frontline dispatches from the Universi- 
ty of Maryland indicate that it will be a 
long war between the marching band and 
the seven-girl majorette corps. The girls 
were told by Band Director Acton Ost- 
ling Jr. that they will be dropped from 
performances at football games next fall. 
He wants a band marching with military 
precision and feels that the twirling of 
batons by majorettes would be at odds 
with the new image. Linda Davis, ma- 
jorette corps captain, charges that the 
band wants to get rid of them simply be- 
cause they are girls. Ostling. according 
to Miss Davis, keeps girl musicians out 
of the band and has it in mind eventually 
to do away with — by nonviolent means. 


of course — the girl color guards. The 
majorettes have considerable support on 
the campus — both from other girls and 
from boys, who like looking at girls at 
football games or anywhere else. Stu- 
dent leaders have hinted that help from 
the student government funds may be 
withheld for band activities unless the 
girls arc included. Ostling thinks that 
baton twirlers are a distraction from the 
manly business of football. He has. how - 
ever. agreed to allow two tw irlcrs at bas- 
ketball games— but only if they wear 
long pants. 

PUTTING PRESSURE ON THE FOULER 

April unfailingly brings intimations of 
spring, the anticipation of baseball and 
suggestions for changing basketball's 
personal foul rule. This year is no ex- 
ception. Kermit Anderson, assistant 
executive secretary of the Minnesota 
State High School League, conics for- 
ward to propose that the player who 
commits the foul must take the foul 
shot. If the fouling player sinks the shot, 
the opposing team gets one point: if he 
misses, they get two. Sink or miss, his 
team then gets the ball out of bounds. 

"This shifts the pressure to where it 
belongs," says Anderson of his won- 
derfully simple idea. "Under the current 
rules it is the innocent man who has 
been fouled who is on the spot. This 
new plan puts the pressure on the player 
who committed the foul and would cer- 
tainly cut down indiscriminate fouling." 

It might at that. Now all someone has 
to do is figure out how to work all these 
points-in-reverse into the box score. 

TURNABOUT AT NORFOLK STATE 

Norfolk Stale, a predominantly Negro 
four-year college in Virginia, is launch- 
ing a campaign to recruit white athletes 
for its football team. "We arc going to 
tight lire with fire," says Coach Bill 
Archie. "We can't get the top-rated Ne- 
gro athletes in the area, because the 
white colleges outbid us. especially for 
the good students. We have lost five or 


six promising Negro athletes, and there- 
fore we are going after the good white 
boy who has promise as an athlete and 
as a student." 

Norfolk State has several white stu- 
dents among its total college enrollment 
of 2.567. and a number of white teachers 
on its faculty, but its athletic teams have 
never before been integrated. "We arc a 
sleeping giant in a metropolitan area." 
says Coach Archie, "and we have much 
to offer outstanding athletes, white or 
colored." 

BIG THINK IN ATLANTA 

When season tickets for the Atlanta Fal- 
cons went on sale, the management had 
to face the standard beef of football fans. 
All the first-day buyers — 16.000 of them 
— expected seats on the 50-yard line and 
were not to be placated with blarney 
about mathematical impossibilities. For 
a while the Falcons toyed with the idea 
of trying to enlarge the number of 50- 
yard-line seats by making two fields in- 
stead of one. The stadium in Atlanta is 



circular — and the idea was to have one 
field running east and west, the other 
north and south. The fields would be 
sw itched every quarter, or at least at half 
time, with the spectators keeping their 
seats. For part of each game, the reason- 
ing went, more people would be in the 
desirable locations. But nobody could 
figure a way to make it work. Rankin 
Smith. Falcons' owner, explained: "Hav- 
ing to hold up the game at the half to 
mark a new field would just take up too 
much lime." If the fields were marked 
before the game. Smith said, it would 
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mix up the players, who might find them- 
selves making a dogleg and scoring in 
the wrong end zone. It was a grand idea 
while it lasted, though. 

THE BLISS BUSTERS 

Golf instruction has progressed mightily 
since the days when a devotee could im- 
prove his game only by studying a book 
or taking lessons from a grumpy old 
Scot in knickers. Consider two new- leach- 
ing devices. One is a portable video tape 
recorder, called the VR-7000. which will 
film a golfer's swing and play it back 
instantly. The other is golf's first cor- 
respondence course, offered by the Fa- 
mous Golfers School of Marietta, Ohio. 
The cost of tuition (S499) at the Ohio 
inst i t ut ion i ncl udes a n 8-mm . movie ca m- 
era with zoom lens and a slow-motion 
projector. The student learns to hit a 
variety of shots by having himself filmed 
in action and then sending the reels off 
to Marietta, where they are examined by 
members of the school's faculty, pro 
golfers with teaching experience. The 
films arc returned with a detailed cri- 
tique pfus a reef of some top tournament 
players demonstrating how the shot 
should be hit. 

There is a danger, however, that these 
devices contain the seeds of their own 
destruction. The duffer lives in bliss w ho 
has never seen himself in action. He stays 
with the baffling game only because he 
thinks his form is probably just fine and 
lower scores will come with more fre- 
quent play. Allow the average amateur 
one good look and all his illusions could 
be shattered in a single screening. 

FRENCH A LA MODE DE GREEN BAY 

If some Milwaukee high school students 
speak their French withaCanadianacccnt 
and a notable emphasis on sporting im- 
agery, the Green Bay Packers can claim 
the credit. In French-speaking Quebec. 
National Football League games are all 
the rage, and for the past live years Ra- 
dio Canada's Channel 2 in Montreal has 
been carrying play-by-play and color 
commentary from south of the border. 
Some years ago Announcer Jean Seguin 
was approached just before a Green Bay- 
New York game in Milwaukee by a high 
school teacher carrying tapes and a tape 
recorder. He explained that he was hav- 
ing difficulty communicating with stu- 
dents enrolled in his French classes and 
thought by taping Radio Canada's 
French-language broadcast and then rc- 

continued 
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A COOL SHOWER is always welcome to 
Jack Daniel’s sawyers and rickers who make the 
charcoal to smooth out our Tennessee whiskey. 


It gets pretty hot when we’re burning ricks of 
hard maple. But the charcoal 
that results makes it all 
worthwhile. You see, it’s 
ground up and packed tightly 
1 0 feet deep in vats. Then 
our just-made whiskey is 
seeped down through it . . . 
drop by drop. This is called 
Charcoal Mellowing. 

And the rare si [ip, in' 
smoothness it gives 
Jack Daniel’s is worth 
all the rick-burning, 



rain or no rain. 



CHARCOAL 

MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY DROP 


01965. Jock Doniol Diilillory, lorn Mollow, Prop., ktc. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY . 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 




Your 

Swing: 

if it were as 
consistent 
as TITLE 1ST, 
you could 
drive a pailful 
into a 

bushel basket 

Know how top golfers 
practice? They set out a 
target. Then hit for it. 
Again and again. 

With Titleists — when 
they miss the target — 
they know it's their swing 
that's off. Not the ball. 
That's how they feel about 
Titleist consistency. 

That's why more of them 
play Titleist than any 
other ball. 

If you want consistency — 
consistent feel, 
length, accuracy — 
you want Titleist. 



SCORECARO continued 

playing it in class he could get through 
to his sports-minded scholars. 

Scguin and the broadcasting team said 
line. The teacher subsequently came back 
for more. The results had been wonder- 
ful, he said, but his students had mem- 
orized all the plays and he needed fresh 
material. 

It is a pleasure to know that sports 
can be an effective teaching device, but 
what permanent use Milwaukee high- 
schoolers arc going to be able to make of 
such phrases as le ballon esr cchappc 
(fumble), hors hloquer (off tackle) and 
/<• quart urriere esl harcelt (red-dogging) 
remains to be seen. 

IMPERILED PAULINE 

A golden eagle was widowed not long 
ago by someone who shot her male. The 
gunman may not have know n — or cared 
—that there arc not many golden eagles 
left. Her nest, with two eggs in it. is in 
a cottonwood snag high on a precipice 
in the mountains near Carson City, Nev. 
The widow is trying to hatch the eggs, 
but it‘s doubtful she will ever sec her 
eaglets. The nest is located just above a 
favorite swimming hole for nearby teen- 
agers, and the surrounding area makes 
a pleasant ground for picnickers. Vari- 
ous people in the Carson City area are 
concerned about the eagle’s predica- 
ment. Some local boy scouts have set up 
a guard along the dirt road leading to a 
spot where the nest can be seen. They 
ask people not to go too near, lest Pau- 
line be scared off from any attempt to 
hatch her eggs. They call her Pauline be- 
cause of the perils she has been through 
and those that may lie ahead. She has 
to leave the nest to look for food, and 
sometimes she leaves simply because, 
like all her breed, she's shy of human 
beings. For some reason or other. 

A ROOKIE WRITES 

It ma> not have the drama of the Kou- 
fax-Drysdale approach, but Don Por- 
ter's way of discussing money has a 
stateliness that would do credit to John 
Maynard Keynes. Porter is a first base- 
man and outfielder from Mississippi 
State who was offered a contract in the 
Houston Astros' farm system. He wrote 
to Pat Gillick of the Astro front office, 
saying in part: "What salary do I desire 
for th: 1966 season? Pat. I feel I would be 
unduly presumptuous to answer that 
question ad lute. . . . Presumably, you 
arc primarily guided by an overall budg- 


et. the law of diminishing returns and 
an individual assessment of worth in 
each case. . . . Realistically. I'm guided 
by those same principles. ... I must 
weigh the question of my worth and de- 
cide where the principle of diminishing 
returns asserts itself in relation to my ef- 
forts and their rewards. Using this guide- 
line. I conclude that what I have in 
mind is considerably more than your 
initial contract suggested.” 

Sad to report, the Astros said nope, 
and now Porter is an unemployed 
Keynesian first baseman. 

MISCHIEF MASKERS 

The national forest rangers have found 
a new way to thwart the compulsive 
pests who draw their own black hearts 
in red paint on rocks in the w ilderness. 
In the Greenhorn District of Sequoia 
National Park the rangers arc using a 
liquid plant food that stimulates the 
growth of lichen and moss on rocks. In 
no time at all it covers over with a per- 
manent growth all the rude words and 
intertwined initials. The plant-food 
method is cheaper than sandblasting or 
painting over in colors to match the 
rock. The vandals may have been there 
— but the moss will hide their mischief. 

THE SIX-SHILLING SCHUSS 

The most exclusive ski club in the world 
is now preparing for its new season. 
Nearly five years old. it has so far ad- 
mitted a total of only 90 members — 
some American, some New Zealanders, 
and none of them women. No woman is 
permitted within 600 miles of the area 
(because of "inadequate facilities”), and 
that sanction is enforced by the U.S. 
Navy. The sole fee is 84p or six New 
Zealand shillings for a life membership, 
and this is assessed mainly to defray 
cost of the club badge- -a penguin wear- 
ing a red scarf, with the legend. "Scott 
Base Ski Club. Antarctica.” 

Besides being cheap and uncrowded, 
the ski area has other advantages. The 
rope tow, powered by a gun-carrier, is 
fast, snow is plentiful and dry and the 
nearest obstacle is 20 miles away. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Luther Lassiter, world pocket billiards 
champion, who claims he has never 
worked since he carried groceries for 
8}«jC an hour when he was 15: "I like to 
ride bicycles, walk in the woods, just 
walk around, sit on the curb. Like the 
old Greeks. I want to contemplate life. 
Let the women do the work.” end 
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Cotton gets the 

■ Jantzen belongs wherever tl 


touch 


Jantzen belongs wherever the fun is 
under the sun. They're skilled hands at 
sports clothes. Know how to style them, 
how to make them and of what to make 
them. That's why Jantzen chooses 
comfortable, carefree cotton. No other 
fiber thrives so well on sun, wind and 
water. Left: denim walker with bleeding 
plaid belt. Sizes 28 to 36. About $5.50. 
American bleeding plaid Henley shirt, 
smartly piped neck and sleeves. About 
$6.00. Right: Surf trunk. Fully lined. 
Sizes 28 to 36. About $6.00. Hooded 
parka with zipper front. About $10.00. 
Both ia American bleeding plaid. At 
better stores throughout the country. 


o 


Cotton Producers Institute. Box 12253, Memphis, Tennessee 38112. 



Corvette Sting Ray Coupe with eight safety features now standard, including two-speed electric wipers for better 


In Europe Corvette is a high-priced imported sports car. 


Ah. the high-priced imported sports 
car! Mere mention of the phrase 
conjures visions of the exotic, the 
forbidden: of wild forays into the 
night; of secret agents and clandes- 
tine gatherings; of howling engines 
and winding roads. It must indeed 
rank as one of man's greatest desires, 
suppressed or otherwise. 

Few, however, realize that Corvette 


is just such an animal. Some Euro- 
peans do, and gladly pay upwards of 
ten thousand dollars for one. 

And frankly we don't blame them. 
These people have a deucedly sharp 
eye for Grand Touring machines, and 
they know Corvette compares feature 
for feature, spec for spec with 
Europe's finest. 

In fact, with four wheel disc brakes. 

’66 CORVETTE 


fully independent suspension and up 
to 425 horsepower available under 
the bonnet, we think the Corvette 
would be quite a buy at 1 0 thousand. 
At around five thousand, it's a steal. 
And that, duty-free, is about what it 
costs over here where it's built, 
depending on equipment 
Aren'* you glad you live GM 
near the factory ? 

by CHEVROLET 



“Northwestern Mutual Life makes the same dollar 
build an estate and a savings program/’ 

THOMAS G. ROBINSON, 39, President of Saftlin Electric Company, Madison Heights, Michigan. 


"If you ask me. my Northwestern Mutual 
life insurance is a truly different invest- 
ment. I can’t imagine a better way of 
putting my dollars to work, performing 
two functions so important to our family 
security and well-being. 

“From the moment I signed up for 
my first NML policy. I created an estate. 
Should anything happen to me. the 
financial future of Joan and our three 
youngsters would be taken care of. 

"Other efforts to save seem to fail, but 
life insurance has launched me on a 
savings program which keeps right on 
growing. With NML. cash values really 
mount fast. Here is a guaranteed source 
of capital to meet emergencies as well 
as opportunities. 


"We Robinsons arc thoroughly con- 
vinccd that buying life insurance from 
Northwestern Mutual was one of the 
smartest things we ever did. Fact is. in 
five short years, we've acquired a total 
of ten policies.” 

There is a difference . . . 
and the difference grows 

Northwestern Mutual's Insurance Ser- 
vice Account (ISA) offers unique help 
to the premium payer. 

Whether you have one NML policy 
or several, you may now take care of 
your total premiums by paying one 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annual, or 
annual payment. Not only will you enjoy 


this extra convenience, hut your pre- 
miums will be based on the low annual 
rate. The cost of this ISA service is sur- 
prisingly small. 

If you wish, you may authorize your 
bank to handle these ISA payments for 
you automatically . 

For fuller details of this convenient 
service, please call the NML agent near- 
est you. 


NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE 

MILWAUKEE 
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HOPES GO UP AND SOME 



COME DOWN 


The confused result of the Florida Derby inspired a 
few owners to dream of roses in Kentucky, but two old 
pros hold the trump cards by WHITNEY TOWER 


T hree days before Iasi week's Florida Derby at Gulf- 
stream Park. Ohio sportsman John Galhrcath picked 
up the telephone in his Miami house and called his contract 
jockey. Braulio Bae/a. in New York. Word had reached 
him that Bae/a. who had suffered two broken ribs in a 
fall at Aqueduct on March 22. was ready to go back to 
work and that, barring further discomfort, the brilliant 
Darby Dan Farm rider {page 45) might accept the mount 
on Abe's Hope in the Florida Derby. Galbreath. who has 
a horse of his own named Graustark (the Kentucky Derby 
favorite) for Bae/a to ride this season, was understandably 
worried. “For heaven’s sake. Braulio," he pleaded into the 
phone. “I don't want you taking any chances. Don't ride 
any horses until you feel 100' , recovered, and when you 
do ride again, watch what you’re doing. Above all. don't 
get set down. Remember, there arc some mighty important 
races coming up." 

For Baeza. every SI 00,000 horse race is an important one 
— whether he is riding for Galbreath. John Doc or. in fact, 
for Robert Byticld and Joe Bartell. These two frustrated 
owners of Abe's Hope had watched their game colt lose a 
desperate stretch duel by a nose to Buckpasser in the now- 
famous bctlcss Flamingo a month ago. When the horse's 
regular rider, apprentice Farlie Fires, was suspended last 
week, the colt's polo-playing trainer. Del Carroll, sum- 
moned Baeza. And. sore ribs or no sore ribs. Braulio re- 
sponded. Appearing for duty w ith nearly half of his slender 
torso tightly (aped, the Panamanian rode brilliantly— but. 
alas, carelessly. 

In a pulsating, frantic finish that converted a race be- 
tween a bunch of secondary contenders for the Triple 
Crow n into a thrilling contest— one worthy of any Derby 
— Baeza drove Abe's Hope to victory by a neck over Wil- 
liamston Kid. who. in turn, had barely a nose margin over 
Bold and Brave. Three-quarters of a length behind the 
Wheatley color-bearer came Sky Guy. a length in front of 
the favorite. Kauai King. It was a line, tight finish; but few 
of the 25.341 observers realized that for the last eighth of 
a mile the race had devolved into a meaningless rough- 
house. with an assortment of leg-weary horses slamming 
into each other. 

Bold and Brave was on hand as deputy for Buckpasser. 
whose recent quartcrcrack will force him to miss the Ken- 
tucky Derby as well. Trainer Eddie Ncloy knew he prob- 
ably was not saddling a fully equipped first-string sub. and 
as he accepted condolences on behalf of Buckpasser he 

MMtamf 


Track attendants install WiUiamston Kid as official winner of the 
Florida Derby after stewards set Abe s' Hope back to fourth place. 
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HOPES GO OP conUnurd 


quipped. "This game is like golf. Every 
shot makes somebody happy.” 

Bold and Brave's shot in the Florida 
Derby did not carry far enough. As ex- 
pected. he took the lead under Bill Shoe- 
maker. and led by as much as live lengths 
on the backstrctch. But. turning for 
home, weariness overtook the son of 
Bold Ruler, and the chase was on. Shoe- 
maker clung to the inside, while just 
behind him Don Brumfield was trying 
in vain to slip through with Kauai King. 
On the outside of Shoe was Sky Guy. 
who had run a consistently steady race, 
while next to him. driving, was Abe's 
Hope. On the outside of all of them, 
well clear of trouble, was the 90-to-l 
shot Williamston Kid. under Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

Leaving the eighth pole. Abe's Hope 
ducked in and bumped sharply against 
Sky Guy. knocking him off stride. The 
five horses drove furiously on to the 
wire, but just before Abe's Hope reached 
it he came in again, and again slammed 
against Sky Guy. As he did, Kauai 
King, who had fought his way into con- 
tention virtually on Bold and Brave's 
flanks, bore out. The two colts. Abe’s 
Hope and Kauai King, put a perfect 
squeeze on Sky Guy and eliminated him 
completely from what surely would have 
been a second-place finish. 

While this hit-or-miss game was go- 
ing on. the far outside horse. William- 
ston Kid. had an unimpeded run into 
second place. But this long shot was 
about to benefit from the errors of oth- 
ers. Jim Combest on Sky Guy had no al- 
ternative but to claim foul against Bac- 
za and Abe's Hope, and the claim was 
upheld. This moved Williamston Kid 
into the winner's circle (for the first 
time since last October in Chicago, when 
he beat Abe's Hope in the Juvenile at 
Hawthorne), and sent Bold and Brave 
front third to second. The offended Sky 
Guy went from fourth to third. Abe's 
Hope came down to fourth. 

Baeza’s case would normally have 
come before the stew ards on Monday and 
he could have expected a five-day suspen- 
sion. beginning on the Tuesday. But 
Braulio has an important date with John 
Galbreath and Graustark at Kecncland 
this Saturday, so he went to the stewards 
and requested an immediate hearing. The 
stewards found him guilty and gave him 
his five days. Sore ribs, hurt feelings and 
the loss of S8.340 in purse money not- 
withstanding. Baeza will be in Darby 


Dan silks this Saturday, the day his sus- 
pension ends. John Galbreath breathed 
a mighty sigh of relief. 

If the result of the Florida race was 
supposed to bring the Kentucky Derby 
picture into clearer focus, something 
went drastically wrong. Abe's Hope 
probably was the best horse, but he has 
still officially won only one of eight 
starts this year. And not too much can be 
said for any of the others. The time for 
the mile and an eighth was a very poor 
1:50 3 5. Yet, because of the close fin- 
ish. there will be a bunch of happy ow n- 
ers strutting proudly about for the next 
month, clinging to the hope that in 
four weeks a mediocre racehorse can be 
transformed into a Kentucky Derby 
champion. 

Take the Williamston Kid faction, for 
example. The colt is co-owncd by Train- 
er Jim Bartlett and Paul F. Tcrncs. pres- 
ident of Standard Steel Treating Co. in 
Detroit. They have had a 10-year part- 
nership that has yielded a lot of fun but 
little profit. "Two years ago." said Jim 
Bartlett after winning the Florida Der- 
by, "1 was talking on the phone to my 
breeder friend E. K. Thomas in Paris. 
Ky. I'd had a little luck with sons of 
Piet, and Thomas told me he had a Piet 
yearling. He said the price was S5.000 


and if the colt wasn't just like he de- 
scribed him to me. all I had to do was 
send him back and the deal was off. 1 
liked what 1 heard and bought him for 
S5.000 sight unseen." Co-owner Tcrncs 
smiled through this explanation and 
joined Bartlett in a happy cry of "On to 
the Kentucky Derby." 

The Abe's Hope people, after such 
harrowing experiences in both the Fla- 
mingo and Florida Derby, might be ex- 
cused if they never stabled in the Sun- 
shine State again. But they are not giving 
up. Their colt, a son of Better Bee pur- 
chased in a four-horse package deal last 
August front Illinois Racing Commis- 
sioner William Miller, is as game as any 
horse in training. What makes him wor- 
thy of Derby consideration is that he 
finishes well and appears to like a dis- 
tance. Mike Ford, the Omaha manu- 
facturer who owns Kauai King, is not 
ready to turn his back on a Triple Crown 
challenge either. "We'll take our colt to 
Bowie next." he says, "and then to 
Kentucky." 

While these people were pondering the 
futures of their colts — and while the 
Phippses were trying to regroup a stable 
of 3-year-olds that once looked as un- 
beatable as the teams from Calumet of 
10 and 20 years ago— the real Derby in- 
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tcrcst was narrowing down to two old 
professionals, ready and waiting at 
Kccncland. In one corner was John Gal- 
breath, his undefeated (five for five) 
Graustark recovered from a bruised 
heel and set for a six-furlong sharpener 
this Saturday. In the other corner was 
cagey Bull Hancock, owner of undefeat- 
ed (eight for eight) Moccasin, champion 
2-year-old filly of 1965. Between the two 
of them Graustark and Moccasin could 
elevate the 92nd Kentucky Derb> from 
a depressing scramble into an epic bat- 
tle. But there are some big ifs. 

Last week, with Galbreath on hand. 
Graustark had his final workout at Hia- 
leah and was, according to his proud 
ow ner, '“a joy to behold, runningthrough 
the slop." The next morning Trainer 
Lloyd Gentry fixed a light skullcap on 
Graustark 's head, and the son of Ribot 
was walked up the ramp of an ancient 
Southern Airways Transport C-46 for 
the S3. 000, five-hour charter flight of 900 
miles to Lexington. Galbreath clambered 
up the ramp after his prized possession, 
walked to the front of Graustark 's tight 
box stall and patted his handsome head. 
"All ashore who plan to go ashore." 
said the pilot. Galbreath took a last look 
at his horse and said. "He’s got a lot of 
sense and a very inquiring eye." Later, 
when the subject of Hancock's filly was 
brought up. Galbreath said matlcr-of- 
factly. "I don't think Bull will run her 
in the Derby when there are all those 
other opportunities.” 

Nobody knows whether Moccasin will 
run in the Kentucky Derby -including 
Bull Hancock himself. Bull is a practical 
man, as well as a genius w ith horses. But 
he is also a Kentuckian, and Kentucki- 
ans know that there is only one Derby 
Hancock's Claiborne Farm, in Paris, 
Ky.. has been the most successful stud 
farm for many years. "We've bred some 
awfully good mares." says Bull. "Includ- 
ing Delta. Doubledogdare. Misty Morn. 
High Voltageand Vagrancy, just to name 
a few. In all honesty. I have to pul Moc- 
casin ahead of all of those, and also 
ahead of any marc I've ever seen." 

Last fall, after Moccasin's victory in 
the Gardenia (just before she bucked her 
shins and skipped The Garden State). 
Bull Hancock had a few things to say 
about fillies racing colts. "Except at the 
end of a season, when there is nothing 
ahead but a long rest. I'm against it. No 
matter how great Moccasin may be next 
spring I would not point her for the Ken- 


tucky Derby. I honestly bcliexc she 
might be able to beat the best colts, but 
in getting her ready for this tough race 
early in May we might easily be jeopar- 
dizing her future. She has a great series 
of filly races to aim at. and if she went 
in the Derby she might never be the same 
raccmarc again. In other words. I'm 
against sending her against colts in May, 
but if she holds her current form I w ould 
definitely plan to see her against colts 
later in the season." 

That was in November at Garden 
Slate. In January, at Hialeah, with the 
Derby only four months away. Hancock 
was havingsecond thoughts: "I’m a Ken- 
tuckian. you know, and I'd rather win 
the Kentucky Derby than all the rest of 
the races in the world put together. So. 
if 1 really thought that Moccasin had the 
best chance to win the Derby, it's possi- 
ble that I might give her a shot at it. If 
she won it I wouldn't care if she never 
won another race in her career." 

With only a month to go. Bull Han- 
cock was still pondering the question last 
week. He knew that Buckpasser would 
be missing at Churchill Downs and that 
the two best colts in California this win- 
ter. Boldnesian and Saber Mountain, 
would also skip the trip to Louisville. 
He knew the results of every major 3- 


year-old race in America this year and 
had received reports on how every Der- 
by candidate was training. Was he ready 
to decide? "The key to what we'll do 
with Moccasin is that we'll watch Grau- 
stark." said Hancock at his farm. "Ev- 
erything tells me not to run. If Grau- 
stark comes up to the Derby like I think 
he will, we won't run. But if he stum- 
bles along the way, we're in a position 
to move. There is a rule of thumb, you 
know if a colt is able to work a mile 
in 1 :40 by April I he'll be able to run a 
mile and a quarter on the first Saturday 
in May. Well, our filly is ready to do 
this. Last week she worked a mile at Hi- 
aleah in 1:41 -s and all we can do now 
is keep on training her and watch the rest 
of them — but especially Graustark." 

As he prepares to wait out the month 
of April at Claiborne Farm. Bull Han- 
cock is looking forward to Moccasin's 
first start (on the same card as Grau- 
stark but in a different race) this Satur- 
day at Kccncland. Bull remembers the 
fate of other fillies in the Kentucky Der- 
by. Of J.005 starters in 91 Derbies, only 
29 have been fillies. Just one. Regret, 
won— in 1915. But all this form, past 
and present, may be thrown out when 
Hancock reminds himself, "I'm a Ken- 
tuckian." IND 



Will his coll. Graustark. race back to form at Keeneland? John Galbreath sees him off. hopefully. 
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KIDS WHO BOOM IN THE SPRING 


Any major league rookie who is not hopelessly incompetent brings forth a barrage of huzzahs and overstatements. 
And why not? In baseball now it is the time when all things are forever possible by TOM C. BRODY 


F or major league baseball clubs this 
is the happy season. Old bone chips 
lie abandoned on the operating-room 
floor; old jaws arc Arm with determina- 
tion to lay off bad pitches; heretofore 
unknown team spirit has owners, man- 
agers and clubhouse boys aquiver with 
anticipation. But the biggest reason of 
all for this cockeyed optimism— the kind 
that makes anything seem possible — can 
be found in the rookies. 

Take, for instance, the young man on 
the opposite page, who has just unload- 
ed on some poor, unsuspecting pitcher's 


fast ball. The sportswriters have already 
decided that he is going to be the 1966 
Rookie of the Year, and he has the Cin- 
cinnati Reds in such a happy state that 
they have revamped their infield to fit 
him into the lineup. Tommy Helms is 
his name, and he was a shortstop in the 
minors but the Reds have moved him to 
second base. Pretty big move. They 
pushed last year's All-Star second base- 
man. Pete Rose, to third and made an 
outfielder-first baseman of last year's 
third baseman, Deron Johnson, who led 
the National League in runs batted in. 


Helms. 25 next month, hit a solid .319 
for San Diego last year and. while he 
docs not yet remind you of Bill Mazc- 
roski in the field, he will scratch, brawl, 
craw l and, if need be. bleed from the eyes 
to make the play. 

As for the young man throwing in the 
picture below, he is a New York Yankee. 
In past epochs, when the Yankees need- 
ed a new hero, someone would push a 
button and out would pop a DiMaggio 
or a Mantle or a Ford, and that pretty 
well took care of the pennant. Of course, 
that was before baseball adopted a sharc- 



Bobby Murcer. here pivoting deftly on a double play, is 19. but the Yankees need a new shortstop. Mori and more. Murcer looks like the man. 
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thc-wcalih policy that undid the Yankee 
monopoly, but there’s life in the old but- 
ton set. Bobby Murcer may not be the 
finished product the Yankees used to 
get from their farms, but at 19 he is good 
enough to make Phil Rizzuto. best of 
all Yankee shortstops, say. “I'm glad 
he wasn't around when I came up." An- 
other year in the minors would be good 
for Murcer. but what arc you going to 
do with a boy who hits near .300 in 
spring training and protects vast areas 
on the left side of the infield? "I guess you 
play him.” says Manager Johnny Keane. 

These are not the only exciting rook- 
ies. Consider Houston's Sonny Jackson. 
He is 21. although he would have a hard 
time convincing a bartender of that, and 
it may take Astro fans a while to realize 
that the baby-faced kid with the glasses 
is the shortstop, not the bat boy. Sonny 
is not a hitter of power, but the Pacific 
Coast League pitchers w ho laced him last 
season felt as though they were being 
bludgeoned to death with feathers. His 
.330 average at Oklahoma City came on 
193 hits, most of them singles; since 
Jackson stole 52 bases, they were singles 
with a sting, a Maury Wills sting. 

Then there is Larry Jastcr. a left-hand- 
ed pitcher who came up to the sagging 
St. Louis Cardinals last September, 
started three games and finished three 
games and won three games, which is 
somewhat more than is expected of a 
21 -year-old. Now Manager Red Schocn- 
dienst goes around muttering something 
about 20 wins this year. 

The Boston Red Sox. trying to force- 
feed themselves into a new era. stated 
emphatically that Joe Foy. big and agile 
and Minor-League Player of the Year in 
1965. was going io be their third base- 
man. Then along came George Scott, a 
big and possibly more agile third base- 
man. who led the Eastern League in 
about every thing last year. Scott com- 
plicated things, but it's the sort of com- 
plication the Red Sox haven't had in 
years, and they like it. A similar situa- 
tion exists in the California Angels’ out- 
field. where three youngsters Ed Kirk- 
patrick. Rick Reichardt and Jackie War- 
ner -arc trying to force their way into 
the lineup. 

Three new faces in the same outfield? 
Not even Anaheim is ready for that. Still, 
spring is spring, and hope is hope, end 

The Reds revamped their infield to find a 
spot at second base for rookie Tommy Heims. 
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THE CELTICS STRETCH AN ERA 


On the verge of elimination from the pro playoffs for the first time in eight years. Boston knocked out Cincinnati 
and then easily whipped Philadelphia in the opening game of the Eastern finals by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


F rom a locker room in Cincinnali Iasi 
week. following one of the very few 
games i he Boston Celtics have hod to 
win over the past 10 years, came these 
remarks: 

••We’re old guys. We can't keep this 
up too much longer." 

"Thirty-two. I'm genin' up there. It’s 
tougher now." 

"Sunday afternoon games after Satur- 
day night games- those arc the killers." 

Take all of this with salt grains. The 
talk was by Celtics. So was the victory 
that night. For a while it had looked as 
if the era of the winningest team in pro- 
fessional sport was about to end. The 


Celtics had won seven straight world 
championships but they were behind two 
games to one in the Eastern Division 
semifinal playoffs against the Cincinnali 
Royals. One more loss and it would be 
all over. 

Boston had struggled all season ad- 
vancing age. the loss of hard-driving, 
offensive-minded corner man Tom Hein- 
sohn and too much dependence upon 
defense were factors- and had finally 
been unable to win its own division for 
the first time in a decade. Knowing that 
pride had forced the Celtics to go all 
out to win and that the players might 
be emotionally and physically debilitat- 


ed. Cincinnati was eager to take them on. 
And if the Royals couldn't do the job. 
Philadelphia was in the wings for the 
Eastern finale. 

Cincinnali had coasted at the end and 
was fresh for the playoffs. The Royals 
had a coach whose job was in danger 
and players named O. Luke. Odie and 
Happy to make it even more interesting. 
But they found out that some old dogs 
never die: they just lie there and kick 
hell out of you. 

Old-dog. living on defense and pride, 
is what the Celtics have been for some 
time. Cione arc the explosive bursts, sus- 
tained for up to live minutes, that blew 



Red Auerbach gels a second light for his victory cigar from Massachusetts Governor Volpe. Boston Mayor Collins had struck the first match. 
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opponents off the court. "Now.** as one 
longtime Boston observer says, "the 
bursts stop a lot sooner." 

To document fully the Celtics' slide 
this year, one has to go beyond old age 
(Satch Sanders is the only regular starter 
under 30) and the absence of Heinsohn. 
Boston's average winning spread per 
game in the good years once reached al- 
most 10 points through an 80-ganic 
schedule. This year it was down to 4.4. 
Obv iously. the Celtics have been increas- 
ingly dependent upon a defense which is 
just not that good anymore. More sig- 
nificantly. the rest of the league has come 
up a lot more than Boston has come 
down. (The Celtics won 54 games this 
season, more than in three of their cham- 
pionship years.) "Man. I wish people 
would realize the league is so much bet- 
ter now." says Sanders. "Philadelphia 
this season is the equal of any of our 
great teams." says K. C. Jones. 

Trying to win the regular season and 
a mueh-nccJed rest before the playoffs, 
the Celtics pushed themselves to the 
brink. They won their last six in a row 
but Philadelphia won 1 1 straight and the 
division by a game. Cincinnati, mean- 


while. dropped six of its last seven, 
obviously relaxing. This is what may 
account for Boston's getting off to bad 
starts in each of the first three playoff 
games, losing two and looking sluggish 
throughout. 

"Discount this home-court business." 
Roy al Coach Jack McMahon said then, 
when all games had been won by the 
visiting team. "During the season you 
let up away from home, figuring to make 
up your mistakes later. In the playoffs 
there is no later, so no slack-off." 

Jerry Lucas was outplaying Bill Rus- 
sell. Oscar Robertson was outplay ingev- 
cry body and Happy Hairston was com- 
ing in to help win games like the Boston 
sixth men used to. After the second loss, 
at Boston. K.C.. normally poker-faced, 
reticent and unemotional, cried in the 
locker room. John Havlicck said he felt 
"terrible pressure." and Russell moved 
solemnly , shrouded in gloom. The old 
champ was battered and staggering. 

Then, by the afternoon of the fourth 
game, thcatmosphcrc of despair had van- 
ished. Call it second wind — or last wind 

but the Celtics relaxed at their hotel 
in Cincy. Russell looking like a huge 
Dracula in his special-order black cape 
with the slcevcs-w i t h in-sleeves. Some 
went to a movie. The 2m! Best Secret 
Agent in the Whole Wide World. ("Worst 
movie in the world." said Auerbach.) 
Confidence took over: the team ordered 
tickets fora fifth game in Boston 

Warm wishes came from the Royal 
fans "Last game. Arnold." "Youchokc 
bums." and "Good old Celtics done 
shot their wad" in singsong as Auer- 
bach came into Cincinnati Gardens. The 
Celtics spread a tomblike atmosphere 
through their dressing room, which is 
the sign that they are ready. 

Auerbach started Havlicek instead of 
Willie Naulls. hoping for an early spurt, 
and the Celtics jumped to a quick lead 
for the first time in the series. They sus- 
tained a running game based on the best 
rebounding of the playoffs, taking ad- 
vantage of a knee injury that limited 
Lucas' lateral movement. With great 
shooting from Sanders early and Sam 
Jones later. Boston took Cincinnati apart 
in the third quarter and won 120-103. It 
was the critical game. 

Back in Boston the next day. at a 
short practice in the Cambridge YMC’A. 
Russell was animated for the first time in 
the series. He was "the ball handler" 
dribbling between his legs, passing be- 


hind his back, laughing in that high- 
pitched whinny. Auerbach, too, no long- 
er possum-eyed, looked relieved. "I 
didn't want to end my career in Cincin- 
nati." he said. 

Despite a newspaper strike that ham- 
pered publicity, the Garden was sold 
out two hours after tickets went on sale. 
The corridor outside the Celtic dressing 
room was jammed before the game, 
while inside there was a little more 
movement, a little more talk, than at 
Cincinnati. 

On the court Auerbach greeted Boston 
Mayor John Collins and Massachusetts 
Governor John Volpc and started Hav- 
licck again. But the Celtics did not get 
off well this time. They trailed by eight 
early in the first quarter, muffing passes 
and letting Robertson have too much 
room. It was not until early in the second 
period that they caught up. But when 
they did. it was w ith a sense of not look- 
ing back. Sam Jones hit two jumpers at 
the end of the half and two more to start 
the third quarter, pushing the Boston 
lead from three points to eight. Cincin- 
nati never came back. The Celtics won 
112 103: it was still an era. 

Two minutes from the end Mayor Col- 
lins lit Auerbach's cigar, and the crowd 
went wild. Too wild. One over/eafous 
supporter almost got a punch in the 
mouth for his happy rough-up job on 
the coach. Auerbach's insistence after- 
ward that "it was just a semifinal play- 
off— why all the excitement?" did not 
keep a cast of thousands out of the dress- 
ing room. Red forgot it had been a long 
time since Boston had seen a semifinal 
playoff, "first lime we’ve had to do 
this." said Sam Jones "At least we ran 
better the last two games." said Havlicck. 
“That and Russell.” 

Havlicck had a point. In the fourth 
quarter Cincinnati was rallying from 12 
points back and seemed on the verge of 
something big. But every time the lead 
dropped to six. the Royals faltered. The 
reason it has been the same for 10 
years was Russell. He was clearing the 
defensive board brilliantly, blocking 
movement, even driving on offense and 
dominating that board, too. Cincinnati 
could not cope with him. 

Two days later, in the first game of 
the Eastern finals. Philadelphia found 
the whole Boston team too much to cope 
with. Breezing for the last 10 minutes, the 
Celtics won easily 1 1 5 %. The 76ers were 
learning about-old dogs. too. end 




i freight left. Clay's most effective weapon all night, lands hard against the cheek of Chuvalo. whose short reach rules out a sure reply- 


A BATTLE OF THE LIONHEARTED 


There was supposed to be a little dog in Cassius Clay, a bull in George Chuvalo. What came out of their bout for 
"The People' s Championship" was a feeling that both could hold then own on any street by GILBERT ROGIN 


|\JI Itchcll Clnivalo. age 7. was going 
"I 10 attend his first prizefight, and 
his mother was telling him what to ex- 
pect. “Not onl> is Daddy going to hit 
Mr . t lay," she said, “but Mr. c lay 
going to hit Dadds {see cover)." During 
the light Irving t Ingerman. who wears a 
big red M on his sleeve to let the people 
know he is George Chuvalo’s manager, 
shouted to George. " Mitchell's here. 
Make him proud of you." Mitchell 
shouted: "Daddy, crush Mr. Clay like a 
banana." After the tight, photographers 
shot Mitchell with his father, whose vast, 
faintly cherubic countenance looked, as 
was written, like it was made up of a 
number of driv ing-rangc golf balls. 


Then Mort Greenberg, a friend of the 
family, drove Mitchell home. In the car 
the boy said. ' ‘ Mori, w ho won the tight?" 
Mort replied. "The judges said Mr. Clay 
won. but we know in our hearts . . ." 
and Mitchell began to cry. Mort tried to 
cheer him up. hut Mitchell was incon- 
solable. "I bet one of my neighbors S5 
and another neighbor SI 5." he said, "and 
I don't have the money to pay them." 
Said Mort. "I thought you were worried 
because Daddy lost the decision." "I 
win.'" Mitchell said, brightening. "They 
(set me Daddy would be knocked out." 

This was the only happy ending of the 
night for the Chuvalo family but. al- 
though George won only two of the 15 


rounds according to the three officials, it 
was one of his best losses. In fact, it was 
nearly as good as his loss to Floyd Pat- 
terson a year ago. which students of 
Chuvalo's career consider to be the very 
finest of his 12 defeats. "We don't light 
nothing but masterpieces." says Chu- 
valo’s trainer. Theodore McW horter. 

Fortunately. Chuvalo is resilient. 
When, following the light, he was asked 
if there was anybody around who could 
beat Clay, he said. "I think George Chu- 
valo can beat him." When asked what 
his plans were, he said. "Keep training. 
Keep lighting. What the hell." The next 
day in his hotel room overlooking l ake 
Ontario, he said further. "It's only the 



Well below Clay's midsection. Chuvalo sinks a left hook. Low blows, and they were countless, constituted his main offense against the champ. 


little things that count in boxing. The dif- 
ference between mediocrity and great- 
ness really isn't that much. I know 1 can 
light better. I want to be the best I can be. 
When I retire I want to feel I was the best 
I could be." To which his wife Lynne 
added: "I know m> husband can be the 
greatest tighter in the world, but I'd like 
to have him pick up a little of Clay's 
polish." 

Heretofore. Chuvalo has regarded pol- 
ish as unbecoming to a lighter. As he 
once said. "In a fight between a lion 
and a Christian. I’d rather be the lion." 
Undeniably, the metaphor does not ap- 
ply to Muslims. 

Last week against Cassius Clay. Chu- 
valo was far tougher, more persevering 
(and more unwary! than any lion, and 
it was these attributes which made the 
fight — which was neither as bad as many 
had predicted, nor as good as many 
have reported —at all rewarding. Itsquali- 
ties, however, were spuriously enhanced 
by the crowd, w hich roared at Chuvalo' s 
misses, both near and far: in much the 
same fashion is the comic content of 


My Mother, the Car improved by canned 
laughter. 

What the light lacked was essential: 
the real possibility that Chuvalo could 
win. If you knew that the odds were 7 to I 
against the toad becoming a prince, who 
would keep reading, much less get in 
bed with it? The only question was 
whether Clay would be able to knock 
Chuvalo down and or out. which was 
admittedly intriguing but beside the 
point. In fact, as Lloyd Pcrcival. the di- 
rector of Toronto's Fitness Institute and 
the latest to try his hand at remaking 
Chuvalo. says. “George's indestructi- 
bility is a negative virtue." Because Clay 
did not knock George down, the conclu- 
sion has been arrived at that Clay has no 
punch. This is unreasonable, for in 48 
lights over 10 years Chuvalo has never 
been on the floor. Let Pcrcival explain: 
"Chuvalo has a widespread stance, a 
strong, flexible neck, good thick bones 
in the head, and his pool of equilibrium 
must be deep." Or. in the words of 
Angelo Dundee. Clay's manager. "Any- 
one who weighs over 200 pounds can 


punch— I don't care if it’s a broad." 

The light was billed as being between 
Muhammad Ali. The People's Cham- 
pion. and George Chuvalo. The Canadi- 
an Champion. The only heavyweight 
champion in the ring was Gene Kiniski. 
a wrestler who got an introduction. As 
Merv McKcn/ie. the Ontario commis- 
sioner. kept say ing. "There is no organ- 
ization as such that recognizes Clay as 
champ. He’s the people’s choice, that's 
all." 

Which must be news to Clay. But an 
almost stifling aura of bonhomie envel- 
oped Toronto last week. The provincial 
sportswriters righteously lined up be- 
hind Clay as frecthinking Canadians 
they had no quarrel with them Viet 
Congs. either. "Everybody has been so 
nice to me here." murmured Clay cfful- 
genlly. "It's just not the atmosphere for 
my vicious predictions. George is a nice 
fella and has been quiet about politics 
and religion." 

Indeed. George had hardly any words 
at all. lighting or otherwise. However, 
as the night of the light approached, he 

continued 
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CLAY-CHUVALO continued 


allowed that, to him. “Clay's not a per- 
son anymore. Just an it." With all this 
lack of hostility in the air, it was not sur- 
prising that during the referee’s instruc- 
tions Clay came within 5/16 of an inch 
of kissing Chuvalo. 

Nonetheless, a crowd of 13,540, which 
paid a Canadian-record SI 50.000. turned 
out in the Maple Leaf Gardens, where 
the ring announcer kept it posted on the 
score of a hockey game between the 
Kitchener Rangers and the Toronto 
Marlborosand pleaded w ith it “to please 
refrain from smoking as much as possi- 
ble so that you and the television audi- 
ence will be able to view the main bout." 
But then, Toronto is a town where it’s 
considered sinful to publish newspapers 
on Sunday. 

The light itself was chiefly memorable 
for Clay's outrageous conduct in the ear- 
ly going and the permissiveness of the 
referee, who officiated in street clothes, 
his shirt sleeves rolled to his elbows as 
though he were about to do a bit of hon- 
est work. In the first few rounds Clay 
stood stock still on occasion with his 
arms raised, as though posing for a chest 
X ray, and invited Chuvalo to bang him 
to the body. Indeed, he exhorted the 
challenger for the People’s Champion- 
ship to hit him harder. The most visible 
effect of these blows was that they pulled 
Clay’s trunks down, revealing his bright- 
red protector. Later on. Clay made a 
lame attempt at explaining his behavior. 
“If you try to get out of the way of all of 
them," he said, "you get tired. And the 
man that throws the most punches that 
mean nothing is in the most trouble. You 
get the science in that?” No. Nor did 
Cap’n Sam Saxon. Clay’s rosy-cheeked 
bodyguard and intimate, who might 
have been expected to fathom his strange 
motives. “That shakes me up to see 
that,” Cap’n Sam said. "I don't believe 
in that.” 

“You can’t toy and percolate." said 
Angelo Dundee, shaking his head. “It 
was a sweat job. When you fight a guy 
that don't fall down. ... I told him in 
the corner it was bad psychology, that 
he was going to hurt himself. 'Stay in 
the center of the ring.’ I told him. 'Keep 
him turning. But if you want to lose 
your title, keep on doing what you’re 
doing.' I was afraid he was going to get 
hit in the pit of the spine and be immo- 
bilized. Immobilized! I’m getting to be 
a real language expert. Why he docs it 
is beyond me. It's bizarre. I've never seen 


a human being like him. But he listened 
to me tonight better than in any other 
fight. He changed gears, which he didn’t 
do with Patterson." 

The referee, a clothing salesman name 
of Jackie Silvers, bcmuscdly allowed 
Chuvalo to hit Clay low countless times 
with what Chuvalo's sparring partner, 
Hubert Hilton, calls "anywhere punch- 
es"; Silvers' first perceptible warning 
came in the 1 2th round. His explanation 
was that the blows were inadvertent, in- 
tegral to Chuvalo’s style, of little conse- 
quence, and Clay was not making any 
beefs. (However, Clay said afterward 
that the foul punches were the only ones 
that hurt.) This reasoning did not im- 
press Dundee any more than it would 
have impressed John Stuart Mill. An- 
gelo kept yelling at Silvers from the cor- 
ner, “You’re a hell of a man. You’re a 
stand-up Johnny. I'd like to have you on 
my team. You’re a creep." 

Indeed, one can be carried away by il- 
logic in this game just as readily as in 
picking horses or wives. For example, 
there arc those who claim that, although 
he may have won but two rounds, the 
fight was actually much closer, as Chu- 
valo "was doing something" in each 
round. Trainer McWhorter is one of the 
foremost proponents of this kind of 
wishful thinking. “It really could have 
been a draw." he said. “George was 
really out there every trip." Which has 
some truth in it but. fairly or not. box- 
ing is scored by rounds as assuredly as 
presidents arc selected by the votes of 
the Llcctoral College. 

Clay wholly dominated the light. He 
wore Chuvalo’s face on the end of his 
glove. Although Clay threw all kinds of 
punches every which way, his most ef- 
fective weapon was a straight left, which 
came too fast for Chuvalo to cuff aside 
w ith his right hand, as he was able to do 
w ith Lrnic Terrell's jab last November. 
In some rounds, like the fifth. Clay was 
"cooking" on Chuvalo w ith it, or punch- 
ing with all his might, so that it could 
no longer really be called a jab; in others 
he was hanging it out there to keep Chu- 
valo occupied, and in the second round 
he lightly rapped on Chuvalo's forehead 
with it, as though he were knocking at a 
door. However, Chuvalo is so resolute 
that only twice in the fight was Clay 
able to back him up. 

Chuvalo, who seems to bring out the 
animal similes in everyone, has often 
been called a bull. This upsets McWhor- 


ter. “Because he looks like a bull you 
want him to fight like a bull," he says. 
“Everyone expects too much of this kid." 
What Chuvalo is, actually, is a stand-up 
countcrpunchcr. and he likes nothing 
better than a guy who comes to him, 
such as Doug Jones, whom he knocked 
out. Against Clay, however, Chuvalo 
had to press forward, for the most part 
throwing great, lunging, solitary and in- 
frequent left hooks. Chuvalo loves to 
hook. It has been said that if he were 
hit over the head with a pipe in a dark 
alley he would turn around and throw a 
hook. Unfortunately, Chuvalo does not 
throw enough of them. 

"Chuvalo's main problem is the con- 
cept of catching his prey," says Lloyd 
Pcrcival. “He always visualizes himself 
standing over a man ... or else raining 
blows on him in close, where he feels 
confident, where the problems are less 
complicated, but never setting him up. 
The most important thing for Chuvalo 
to get is an accurate mental picture of 
Chuvalo. Clay has developed an image 
of himself that has helped him immeas- 
urably.” 

Except for the last few rounds. Chu- 
valo concentrated mainly on the body or 
near there, because that's where he na- 
turally lands, and because there was this 
cockamamic theory that Clay had a bit 
of kiyoodlc in him. and that he might 
not like it down there. Well, not only 
did Clay prove once more how many 
splendors he has as a boxer, but he 
showed he could take a punch and not 
look for the exit. Says Pcrcival: "Fight- 
ers shouldn’t have doors to open. They 
should be irrevocable." 

Clay certainly had enough excuses to 
fall back on if he wanted to. A couple of 
days before the fight he was lying on his 
bed in the West Point Motor Inn — which, 
as has been suggested, was a rather in- 
appropriate choice for his headquarters 
— moaning low. Above his head a land- 
scape depicting snowcapped mountains 
and a trout stream hung askew; on the 
next bed Cap’n Sam was perusing the 
Bible; Clay's brother Rahman was doing 
deep knee bends nearby. 

"They Icadeth me into Toronto, Can- 
ada," Clay was saying. “They maketh 
me fight out of the country. They Icadeth 
me down the path of bad publicity. I 
shall be bewailed in the history of sport 
forever. The sports fan shall follow me 
all the days of my life. . . . 

"All this is child's play," he continued, 

continued 
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CLA Y-CHUVALO 


three-quarters of an hour later. “I need 
souk lest harder than this to test me. A 
den full of poisoned rattlesnakes couldn't 
shake me. Allah would make the rattle- 
snakes' jaws lock. They’d have to tie me 
up in the hot sun in the den with the 
rattlesnakes, let them crawl all around 
me. take sonic boiling water and throw 
me in it. and that wouldn't scare me— 
Allah would cool it. This stuff ain't 
nothing. . . ." 

Following the fight. Clay was rcla- 
ti\el> speechless. When Chris Dundee. 
Angelo's brother. \ isiled him in his dark- 
ened dressing room, he groaned. "Don't 
talk. Let me rest, please." And he called 
for three bottles of soda pop. As he said 
later, "I was whipped." Indeed, he was 
exhausted, his hands were swollen, and 
he was sore around the left side and 
back, where Chuvalo had pounded him. 
McWhorter has said, portentously. "All 
of them collapse in the shower." And 
if they only did it in the ring, where 
it counts. Chuvalo would have a million 
dollars. Instead of returning to the West 
Point that night. Clay slipped off to re- 
cuperate in a hidcy-holc. There was no 
one in his motel room after the tight but 
us Muslims, including Minister Lewis, 
who was a Calypso singer but now docs 
little numbers like Vte White Man's 
Heaven Is the Black Man's Hell. 

In place of Allah. Chuvalo looks to 
Lloyd Percival to show him the light 
and the way. It is Pcrcival's contention 
that even the greatest athletes do not 
achieve their full potential, and it is his 
intention to help them realize it. Gordie 
Howe is his prize pupil. 

Percival feels that, of all sports, box- 
ing and hockey have the most primitive 
training methods. For example, he says, 
"The idea that a fighter has to pace him- 
self is nonsense. A man can punch con- 
tinuously for 15 rounds if properly con- 
ditioned." He also believes that eating a 
steak prior to a tight is nutritionally un- 
sound. Chuvalo had broiled filet of sole 
before confronting Clay. 

"Chuvalo is a perfect project." says 
Percival. who has pul him through all 
sorts of tests. "We see nothing physi- 
cally that could hinder this man from 
becoming the world champion. Chu- 
valo has a great deal of residual tension 
around the shoulders, and he has done 
too much biceps work. Because of his 
shoulder development, lie feels cumber- 
some. He is amazed because he can sec 
an opening but isn't quick enough to 


take advantage of it. We have to stretch 
his biceps, make him flexible. He's got 
to be steel inside but jelly outside. 

"George also has the wrong image 
for winning tights walking in. accept- 
ing punishment. He can be taught to 
hit a bit harder, move a bit more. The 
idea of people lx* mg born punchers is 
nonsense. It's a developable factor. It’s 
not necessary to lake so many punches. 
There's no point to it. like Jim Taylor’s 
insistence on running over his tacklcrs. 
There arc bulls that beat matadors, but 
they are very agile bulls." Lots of luck. 

Clay is in no need of luck, for he is 
supposed to tight Henry Cooper in To- 
ronto on May 14 or in Fngland on May 
24 He knocked Cooper out in live in 
1963. Apparently. Clay will not be called 
to arms before July, if he is not already 
in jail for nonpayment of back alimony. 
Poor Ali! Drew (Bundini) Brown, his 
former trainer, hocked his champion- 
ship bell. The Muslims won't let him 
drive his Cadillac anymore. His chauf- 
feur and valet seem to have been ex- 
communicated or something— the 
chauffeur for allegedly Irving to peddle 
Elijah Muhammad's book in the ring 
after the Patterson fight, the valet for 
allegedly messing around. 

According to Bob Arum of Main 
Bout. Inc., which had the ancillary rights 
to the last one. the Clay-Cooper match 
will take place at 5 p.m. E.S.T. and be 
beamed to Europe via Telstar. Says 
Arum: "Clay in the L'.S. is a dead piece 
of merchandise. He's through as far as 
big-money closed circuit is concerned. 
If we can. we'll try to put the tight on 
home TV here. If not. we'll forget about 
it. The money we made on this one cer- 
tainly wasn't worth the effort." This was 
about SI 50.000 gross, compared to the 
record S4.5 million for the second Pat- 
terson-Liston tight in 1 963. which speaks 
eloquently for itself. 

Clay knows he has plumb talked him- 
self out of the riches of this world, but he 
evidently gets some kind of sustenance 
from his role as the Great Sacriliccr 
[page <VV). "I'm the first bold Negro in 
the million-dollar bracket." he said the 
other day. his nostrils flaring. "I sacri- 
fice in order to show other Negroes that 
they're not free. The white Americans 
had to sacrifice to get a pretty America 
with air conditioning, and when the 
male bee mates with the female bee he 
goes off and dies. The male bee has given 
his life so the little bees may live." end 



A1 poslfiphl mlerviews Clay, dressed fi> a 
tuxedo, hides pam of a bruising fight that 
is evident in the swollen face of Chuvalo. 
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THEY ARE NOT JUST 
ALONG FOR THE RIDE 


A good jockey, as Eddie Arcaro was always saying wilh 
due modesty, is also a good athlete and not just a handy 
chauffeur. The now -retired master, probably the most 
skillful ever to ride in this country, was also an expert 
theorist on his craft. Writing in this magazine nine 
years ago. Arcaro said. “If generalship is 80 r ,' of race 
riding, just plain riding ability must account for the 
remaining 20 r ,' . No two jocks can have exactly the 
same style. The greatest fault w ith American jocks is 
that too many of them arc style-conscious and want 
to look pretty at all times. This is 100 r < wrong.” 

What Arcaro would agree is I00 r <' right is that a 
great jockey is one who best correlates his individual 
style w ith the ability of the horse he is riding. All the 
top ones have a line sense of balance, whether they 
are hard-driving jocks, like recently retired Johnny 
Longden (opposite), or long-holding, sit-still riders, 
like Bill Shoemaker and Braulio Bac/a. who arc seen on 
the follow ing pages. Another critical requisite is know n 
as good hands: the sensitivity to perceive through the 
reins clues to a horse’s potential at a given moment, so 
that the rider can translate into action the tactics agreed 
upon w ith the trainer before the race. 

In contrast to the style of European riders, w ho have 
grown up in a tradition of lone stirrups (and long 
apprenticeships in horsemanship). U.S. jockeys ride 
with extremely short irons. “Take an aggressive rider 
like Manuel Ycaza, for example," says Trainer Hirsch 
Jacobs. “He’s probably not a ‘foul* rider by intent, but 
he rides so short that some of his horses go where they 
want to, and it often appears that Manuel has no con- 
trol over them. Some jockeys ride short because they 
think it looks cute. If they w in a few they pull up an- 
other notch." 


Most observers agree that Longden. who had the 
quick reflexes of a Pony McAtccora Don Meade and 
a special ability to sense the break at the starting gate, 
played a vital role in changing U.S. riding tactics. 
Longden rejected the Europcan-stylc “waiting game" 
in favor of sprinting out of the gate and killing his op- 
position with speed. Often, too. he fooled rivals with a 
false early pace. Today’s best-known practitioners of 
this style arc Wally Blum and Bobby Usscry. In almost 
complete contrast arc Shoemaker and Bac/a. The latter 
(page 44) gets the most out of his horses w ith a patient, 
perfectly timed hand ride rather than by dependence on 
the whip. “Ninety percent of the time." says Shoe. 
“Bac/a is better off because of it. because 90 r ,' of the 
time horses run their best without a whip." 

Shoemaker’s own assets arc considerable. The little 
man, who seems to transmit his confidence to his 
mounts, says, “I ride with a longer hold because that 
way I get a horse in hand, running against the bit. I 
can feel him and he can feel me. I think a long hold en- 
ables both horse and rider to relax more. I also ride 
fairly short, because I have better purchase that way." 

If Shoemaker rarely stirs on a horse. Bill Hartack 
rolls and pitches constantly, trying to synchronize w ith 
the animal’s stride. To those who claim he looks like a 
man struggling to stay aboard, he says, “Looking 
good on a horse would take away my most important 
asset, which is to hustle. And. contrary to public belief, 
over 75 r t of the horses don’t run free and clear. I get 
results by hustling in my own way." 

Form aside, in the fury of a stretch drive all the top 
jocks would probably agree w ith Arcaro, w hen he said, 
“The guy who can drive at the finish is the important 
guy. I’ll sacrifice my best form to make sure I get there.’’ 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY NEIL LEIFER 
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Shoemaker takes a long hold, sits '•light," rarely moves. 


Constantly In motion, Hartack seems to dominate his mounts. 


Extremely aggressive, Ycaza rides high on horse's withers. 







JOCKEYS eonlinutd 


TALL 

IN THE SADDLE 


Braulio Bac/a walked out of the jock- 
eys* room into the morning sunlight. 
Wearing light-blue, tight-fitting slacks 
and a fresh T shirt, he looked more frag- 
ile than the exercise boys and the other 
jockeys who lounged here and there 
among the groups of horsemen. Bac/a 
stopped beside his agent. Lenny Good- 
man. who was holding a marked-up 
overnight entry sheet. 

"You know this one," Goodman said, 
pointing to the name of the horse Bac/a 
would ride in the first race that after- 
noon. Goodman had just come from the 
racing secretary’s oflicc. where he had 
crossed out the names of the horses that 
had been scratched. Bac/a nodded im- 
passively at each name. 

"You know this one." Goodman said, 
running down the list with the tip of his 
pencil. "You know this one." 

At one point Bac/a shook his head. 
“Maybe you know him.” he said 

Goodman looked up at him briefly, 
then went on. A couple of other jockeys 
had joined them. "He talks pretty 
good now. huh?" a jockey said, grinning 
at Bac/a. 

Baeza smiled shyly. 

"Sure, he talks fine." Goodman said, 
folding up the sheet and stuffing it into 
his hip pocket. 

"You should have heard what hccallcd 
his horse after he pulled him up in the 
sixth race yesterday." another jockey 
said. "Tell ’em. Braulio." 

Baeza merely smiled. The other jockey 
said an indelicate phrase, and everybody 
laughed. Jockeys, like sailors in foreign 
ports, find it comical to teach four- 
letter words to those innocent of their 
meaning. 

Baeza shook his head and laughed 

Erect though relaxed, Baeza 
wears the Darby Dan silks 
he will use in Louisville. 


with the others. “That is not my kind 
of word." he said. 

The jockeys were simply reviving a 
tired gag. It has been six years since 
Bac/a (he is still "Bcczcr" to the S2 bet- 
tors) arrived in the U.S. from his native 
Panama. In that time he has acquired 
many of the fine points of the American 
idiom, delicate and otherwise, as well as 
the sort of Internal Revenue account 
toward which baseball and football play- 
ers have been groping for many years. 
Based on the jockey’s 10' ,' share of the 
S2.582.702 he captured in purses to be- 
come the country’s leading money win- 
ner. Bae/a’s 1965 income was more than 
a quarter of a million dollars. 

As a rule. Bac/a, who owns homes in 
Miami and Garden City. N.Y. (in ad- 
dition to what he dcprccatingly refers to 
as "a little box" in Panama), prefers to 
shuttle back and forth between tracks in 
Florida and New York. This spring, how- 
ever. as the jockey for a chestnut colt 
named Graustark. he is also expected 
to play an important role in some races 
at Churchill Downsand Pimlico. Around 
the track most horsemen will tell you 
that Baeza’s skills arc commensurate 
with his earnings and that today, at 26, 
he is America’s outstanding jockey. 

"I’ve been saying for five years that 
he’s the best." says Jimmy Conway, who 
used to train for John W. Galbrcath’s 
Darby Dan Farm. 

"I’d say he’s the best rider around to- 
day." Keene Daingcrficld. a steward at 
Hialeah, says. "He’s built just right for 
a jockey, and he always seems to be in 
rhythm with his mount." 

It is one thing for trainers and stew- 
ards to admire Bac/a’s skill on a horse. 
It is another thing for American jockeys 
to praise a foreign-born rider who so 
efficiently cuts them ofT from the big 
purses. (The racial prejudice that has 
held back Negroes in other sports has 
been directed in riding against Latin- 
Amcricans by their peers.) Yet Willie 
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Shoemaker. Bac/a’s most formidable ri- 
val among today's jockeys, is also among 
his admirers. 

"He may be the best." Shoemaker 
says. "He doesn't llop all over a horse. 
He's calm and relaxed, and he seems to 
put this across to the horse he’s riding." 

Willie, of course, is talking about 
Bae/a's style, one that, not surprisingly, 
is very similar to his own. Somehow Joe 
DiMaggio walking relaxed onto a base- 
ball field. Sugar Ray Robinson into a 
ring or Bill Bradley onto a basketball 
court gave one a surer sense of excel- 
lence than armies of their contemporaries 
managed to convey in paroxysms of ac- 
tion. Braulio Bae/a. guiding his horse 
around a paddock, draws the rapt atten- 
tion of both artists and horseplayers. 

At rest. Bac/a truly rides tall in the 
saddle. While most jockeys slouch in- 
dolently or fiddle with the reins as their 
horses parade to the post. Bae/a's scat 
suggests some lofty purpose. His long, 
faintly concave torso, astonishingly thin 
in profile, is given substance only when 
a brce/c balloons out his silks. Helmet 
and cap. set squarely on his head, give 
his Oriental features a menacing cast. 
The apparent trace of Eastern blood 
mingling w ith Spanish and Indian strains 
was recognized by Panamanian horse- 
players. who named him "Chino." 
Bac/a at rest recalls to some people those 
World War II photographs of Japanese 
Kamikaze pilots awaiting the signal to 
take off on sonic sinister mission. 

There is nothing sinister about Bae/a’s 
behavior, however, either on or off the 
track. He is one of the cleanest of rid- 
ers. his occasional infractions contrasting 
with the record of delinquency set by. 
say. his countryman Manuel Ycaza. 
(He was guilty of careless riding in the 
Florida Derby last week. His horse. 
Abe's Hope, finished first but was set 
back to fourth.) And he is no more 
abusive to his mounts than to fellow 
riders. Once the gate bursts open he 
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slips down from his stately seat to merge 
his body with that of his mount. Sitting 
deeper than most other modern riders, 
he reminds oldtimers of the days before 
goggles became standard equipment, 
when a jockey used his horse as a shield 
against mud flung up by front-runners. 

It is Baeza's relation to the horse, 
physical and otherwise, that forms the 
basis for the general esteem in which he 
is held at the track. The steward who 
believes that Braulio "is in rhythm with 
his mount" is echoed by Trainer Jimmy 
Conway, who says, alluding to Baeza's 
success w it hChateaugay," He just seemed 
to fit the horse." Baeza's way with a whip 
also adds to his reputation. He does not 
flail away, like a man beating a rug. This 
is not to say that he considers a whip 
merely the symbol of his trade, like a 
pointer in the hand of a softhearted 
schoolmarm. He is a wrist hitter, holding 
the whip vertically in his right hand and 
flicking at his mount to ask for an extra 
burst of speed. He will not use it on a 
fading horse simply to prove his stick-to- 
itivcncss. "What is the sense of beating a 
tired horse?" he asks. 

If there is a question about Baeza's 
stature around the track, it concerns his 
health. Some observers claim that he can- 
cels his mounts more often and on short- 
er notice than any of the other leading 
jockeys. "It could be temperament." one 
racing writer says, "because the stewards 
are more lenient today than they used to 
be. and it's easier to beg off. But I think 
there's more to it than that." 

Another recalls a day in 1964 when, 
after Baeza had canceled all his mounts 
in midafternoon, a rumor reached the 
press box that he had fainted. "By the 
time I got to the jocks' room Baeza was 
dressed to go home," this writer says, 
"but he looked like death warmed over. 
He leaned against his locker while he 
talked to me, as if he'd fall down if he 
didn't. He's usually sallow, but that time 
he was gray." 

Baeza and his agent deny that he has 
ever been ill at the track. "You’ve seen 
him." Goodman says. "He’s stripped 
downline— 5 feet 4'/i and 1 12 pounds— to 
begin with. And he can lose live pounds 
on a tough, hot day. It drains a boy. He 
has to take off a few days now and then 
just to till up again." 

Outside forces combined to affect the 
state of Braulio's health in a very tangi- 
ble manner this spring. He was thrown 
by a horse at Hialeah and knocked un- 
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conscious. Resembling anything but an 
invalid, he was back in the saddle again 
a couple of days later. Earlier, he had 
injured his foot when it was jammed 
between his mount and a heavy bar in 
the starting gate. His luck did not change 
when he flew to Aqueduct. He was aboard 
L. I. Miller's Sa Vet at the start of the 
seventh race there on March 22. The gate 
flew open. Sa Vet stumbled as she rushed 
out and Baeza was pitched over her head. 
At the hospital X rays disclosed that he 
had two fractured ribs. 

“The ground broke from under the 
horse." Baeza said later from his hospital 
bed. "That sometimes happens with a 
fast starter like Sa Vet. I would have 
been all right, but she kicked me as she 
went past. The horse?" Baeza smiled a 
little wanly. "No, she didn't get hurt. 
She went on and finished third." 

For Baeza it was not a laughing mat- 
ter. Besides the wear and tear on his slight 
body, his injuries this spring have caused 
him to miss a number of big stakes races 
both in Florida and New York. Other 
jocks picked up the purses. 

Baeza says little, cither in his own 
defense or for any other reason. Those 
who don't know him — horscplaycrs, rac- 
ing writers, even other jockeys — feel at 
first that his aloofness has its roots in a 
surly disposition. But he really is ex- 
tremely shy and ill at case in crowds. 
(Sitting on a horse in front of 40.000 
people doesn't count.) The first instinct 
of the diffident is to withdraw. Only 
when Baeza has assured himself that his 
initial distrust is unwarranted will he re- 
spond. tentatively, to a stranger. Then 
an unfailing courtesy flows through his 
proud reserve. It is this tension between 
courtesy and reserve, both patently gen- 
uine. that causes people who arc close 
to Baeza to speak of him with affection. 

Recently a reporter followed Baeza 
into the jockeys’ room. His locker stood 
in the most remote corner, a position 
symbolic, perhaps, of his isolation from 
the little men he rides against for a living. 
A pair of boots, polished and absurdly 
small, stood on a bench before the 
locker. Jockey silks hung from the walls 
in layers, like gaudy bird skins from 
the belt of an Amazonian Indian. 

"They say you’re a born rider, Brau- 
lio.'' the reporter said. 

The jockey sat down on the bench. 
"I was born at a racetrack, almost, if 
that's what they mean," he said, his 
face relaxing into that shy smile. “My 
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grandfather was a jockey, and so was 
my father. When my father got too big 
to ride he trained horses, and he and 
my mother moved into a little apartment 
behind the barns at the old Juan Franco 
track in Panama City. There was racing 
at the track all year round. When the 
time came for me to be born they just got 
my mother out of the apartment and 
into the hospital in time. So I wasn't 
really born on the track." 

Bacza has two brothers, one of w hom 
also became a jockey. His brother soon 
outgrew the profession, but Braulio 
seemed to fit a horse from the beginning. 
As a little boy he rode the backs of his fa- 
ther’s horses, his father holding the reins 
and walking along beside him. Soon he 
was on his own. exercising horses. When 
he was U , his father put him on a horse 
in the starting gate. "The horse broke, 
but not me." Bacza admitted. "I went 
on my backside." 

Despite such occasional humiliations, 
the elder Bacza was making a rider out 
of his little boy. The pride Braulio so 
obviously takes in his scat aboard a 
horse had its origin in those days. "Sit 
up straight!" his father used to yell at 
him. 

The old Juan Franco track was a 
good, if hazardous, training ground; 
only three-quarters of a mile around, it 
was distinguished by sharp turns and 
the absence of a film patrol. A boy quick- 
ly learned to take care of himself. 

Young Bacza's education was not con- 
fined to the track. At every opportunity 
he visited the local movie house, where 
a popular feature was the American 
newsreel. "They used to show a lot of 
American racing. Eddie Arcaro became 
my hero. He looked beautiful on a 
horse." said Bacza. the glow in his eyes 
making it an eloquent statement. 

Bacza had ridden his first race in 1955. 
"There was racing only two days a 
week in Panama — Saturdays and Sun- 
days— and once in a while on a holiday." 
he said. "You had to be a winner to 
make a living." In 1959 Bacza began to 
make a superior living, riding 309 win- 
ners on 112 racing dates. He won five 
and six races a day so often that it ceased 
to be news in the local papers. He also 
found a bride— at the track, of course. 
Her name was Carmen, and she came to 
work at the course, where her father 
was a trainer. Braulio and Carmen were 
married in 1959. 

The life of a big fish in a little pond. 
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particularly when one is starting a fam- 
ily. is attractive to a young man of 
Bac/a's placid ways. But for the arrival 
of a ileus ex machina he might have set- 
tled for local eminence. A Panama obste- 
trician named Dr. Rogelio Boyd owned 
a horse for which he had a prospective 
bidder at a considerable price. The in- 
terested party had come to the track to 
watch the horse. Monzon. in a six- 
furlong race. Dr. Boyd promised Bac/a 
and Mon/on’s trainer that if the horse 
won and he completed the sale he would 
take them and their wives to Florida for 
a vacation. Bae/a booted Monzon home, 
and Dr. Boyd kept his word. Early in 
I960 Braulio and Carmen arrived in 
Miami with their host. 

Bac/a's reputation had preceded him 
to Florida. A jockeys' agent named Ca- 
milo Marin looked him up and took him 
to Hialeah to meet the Alabama sports- 
man Fred W. Hooper and his trainer. 
Chuck Parke. Parke asked Bae/a to 
work a filly over a half-mile stretch in 
between 49 and 50 seconds. When Bae/a 
came back Parke asked him how fast he 
thovight he had covered the ground. 
Bac/a said he had done it in 49 seconds. 
Parke had clocked the workout in 49.2. 
"That's good enough for me." Parke 
said, and Bae/a became known as a 
jockey "with a clock in his head." 

Hooper signed Bae/a to a riding con- 
tract and sponsored the immigration of 
the jockey and his family (there was an 
infant by that time) to the U.S. Bae/a 
went to Kecneland and began riding for 
Hooper and other owners. Jimmy Con- 
way was one of the first trainers for whom 
he rode. 

"Camilo Marin brought him around." 
Conway says. "There are sonic agents I 
trust, and if they asked me to put Sonny 
Liston on a horse I would do it —nothing 
good, maybe, but I'd let him earn a liv- 
ing. Marin said Bac/a could ride. Well, 
the way to tell is to watch him ride a 
horse you know. I put him on a couple 
of my horses, and I saw that he did all 
the right things." 

Bae/a had an important advantage 
over most of the other young jockeys he 
was riding against. Only 20 years old. he 
had arrived in Kecneland an experienced 
rider, full of the confidence that comes 
only with success. He won 1 1 races at 
Keeneland. 

"They said he was the best rider at the 
Kecneland meeting," Parke has recalled. 
"Then he went to Chicago, and they said 
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the same thing. Finally he wound up in 
New York that fall riding against Shoe- 
maker. Arcaro and Ycaza. and some 
people thought he was the best rider 
there.'' 

In the years ahead there were to be 
snares as well as rewards. At Hialeah the 
next February, for example, he broke his 
right collarbone when his horse went 
down. ("My mother flew up here that 
day from Panama." Braulio says. "She 
thought her son was dead.") But two 
months later Bae/a was back on the 
track, riding winners. His first impor- 
tant triumph occurred in the Belmont 
Stakes that year, when he brought home 
Sherluck, a 65-to-l shot, ahead of the 
celebrated Carry Back. Braulio charmed 
everybody by reaching into the blanket 
of carnations that had been thrown over 
Sherluck, plucking the flowers and throw- 
ing them exultantly to the crowd. 

"People think this is a Panamanian 
custom." Bac/a told a racing writer, 
"but that is not the truth. Braulio docs 
this because he is a happy boy!" 

It was an uncommon spectacle. Bacza 


already had acquired the reputation of a 
loner, whose business was riding horses 
and whose only pleasure afterwaid was 
to rush home to be w ith his w ife and chil- 
dren. "Braulio doesn't do any of the 
things it’s fun to do." a friend says. 

Virtue, however, is not synonymous 
with infallibility. In 1963 Bae/a came a 
cropper on Lamb Chop, one of the best 
fillies since Twilight Tear. Lamb Chop 
was a heavy favorite in the Alabama 
Stakes, the second oldest in the U.S. for 
3-ycar-old fillies, and one of the most 
important. With Bac/a aboard. Lamb 
Chop was beaten by a nose as Tona. an 
outsider, slipped through in the last few 
strides. The next morning Trainer Bill 
Winfrey made a crack about "that boy 
throwing away the race yesterday." sug- 
gesting Bae/a had miscalculated. Bac/a. 
learning of this, felt humiliated. 

"You saw the race." he snapped at a 
reporter who asked him about it. "Why 
ask me?" 

Winfrey's remark left no lasting bitter- 
ness. however, and Braulio was aboard 
Winfrey's champion 2-ycar-olds Bold 


Lad and Queen Empress throughout 
1964. 

For Bac/a 1963 was the year of Cha- 
tcaugay not Lamb Chop. Though still 
under contract to Fred Hooper, he was 
asked to ride John W, Galbreath's hand- 
some chestnut colt in the Kentucky Der- 
by. Hooper, who did not have a horse 
in the Derby, had hoped to put Bac/a 
aboaid his Admiral's Voyage in the 
$50,000 Carter Handicap at Aqueduct 
the same day. Bae/a asked Hooper to 
release him. and Hooper, who once 
had said. "I'd rather win the Derby 
than half a million dollars in other stakes 
races." could not stand in Baeva's way. 

Derby Day was duly a day of roses 
for Braulio Bae/a. While Jockey Ray 
Broussard eased Bae/a's conscience by 
riding Admiral’s Voyage to victory at 
Aqueduct. Braulio took charge of Cha- 
tcaugay and the Derby. Well back for 
most of the race, he pushed Chatcaugay 
to the front in the stretch and kept 
him there. Conway, who trained Cha- 
tcaugay, said later. "He never ran the 
same with anybody else on him. He 
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didn't even look like the same horse." 

Bac/a hasn’t ridden in a Kentucky 
Derby since. In 1964 the kind of business 
and legal difficulties that seldom trouble 
the obscure suddenly piled up around 
him. Bae/a the homebody had become 
Bae/a the traveling man. hopping all 
over the country at Fred Hooper's call 
Braulio sulked and finally rebelled. His 
contract with Hooper, which paid him 
SI. 000 a month plus 10', of his win- 
nings. extended through 1965. but in 
April 1964 he wrote to Hooper that he 
was no longer complying with the terms 
of the agreement. Hooper got out an in- 
junction against Bae/a. restraining him 
from riding for any other stable. In sup- 
port of his case Hooper referred to 
Bae/a as ‘‘a rider of great skill" and 
pointed out that between I960 and 1963 
the jockey had earned more than SI 80.- 
000 w ith him and S500.000 over-all. Bac- 
/a offered to buy back his contract from 
Hooper for S75.000. which Hooper re- 
jected. When Derby Day arrived Bae/a 
was still chafing under the injunction 
and unable to ride. The matter finally was 


settled by the intervention of John Gal- 
breath. It was reported that Galbreath. 
who wanted Bac/a as the contract rider 
for his Darby Dan Farm, supplied the 
bulk of the money when Bae/a bought 
up his contract for SI 00,000. 

In the course of this struggle Bac/a 
also shook off his longtime agent. Ca- 
milo Marin, in favor of the Brooklyn- 
born Goodman, who has been extremely 
successful in maintaining the status of his 
clients as outstanding money winners 
(Bill Hartack. Bobby Usscry and John- 
ny Rot/ are among Goodman's previous 
riders). Bae/a is very happy with Good- 
man. who finds him top mounts in ex- 
change for 20' , of the jockey's earn- 
ings. and Goodman returns Braulio's 
admiration. ‘‘A lot of jocks, when they 
w in. say it's because they gave the horse 
a good ride." says Goodman. "When 
they lose they say it's because their agent 
didn't get them good mounts. Braulio's 
always a gentleman." 

On this impending Derby Day. Bae/a 
will have Graustark going for him 
that is. if horse and rider can manage to 


stay in one piece until May 7. a feat that 
has seemed beyond both of them for 
most of the spring. Also plagued by mis- 
fortune is Buckpasscr. Ogden Phipps's 
1965 champion 2-year-old. who was sup- 
posed to be co-favorite with Graustark 
in the Derby . Buckpasscr suffered a hoof 
injury in March. Bae/a. having ridden 
Buckpasscr in all of his starts last year, 
has grown a little weary of being asked 
to compare the two horses, and his pres- 
ent mastery of the idiom enables him to 
reply in empty cliches. 

But w hen asked if lie w ill carry any spe- 
cific instructions with him aboard Grau- 
stark. he is a little more candid. "There's 
not much a trainer can tell the jockey 
when he already knows a horse." Bae/a 
said. "A trainer can plan a race for you. 
He can say. 'At that point in a race you 
wj|| be in this position, and so you will 
do this.' But many things may happen 
before you get to that point." 

In such cases the jockey must make 
his decision, and the horse must respond 
to it. It helps when the jockey "fits" the 
horse. end 
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Angered by taunts over America's lack of a Grand 
Prix car, Dan Gurney and Carroll Shelby are building 
star-spangled racers to compete in the coming 
world championship classics by BOB OTTUM 


L ook up. America! A proud moment in history is taking 
- shape. This one will be a gripper, and it smacks of so 
much apple pie and Andy Hardy that a lot of people arc 
going to choke up when it comes. Consider this: even Hol- 
lywood. that traditional tramplcr of all pure emotions, is 
filming not one but two expensive movies that will circle 
all around this subject without looking directly at it. Both 
movies will be about auto racing, which ought to explain 
their caution. Movies about auto racing arc known to be 
surclirc. cinch box-olTicc bombs. 

In one of these new films you cancxpcct toscc panoramic 
closc-upsof America's hcartthrob. Steve McQueen, in taped 
goggles and with makeup-department oil smeared artisti- 
cally across his bent nose, and there will be a lot of what is 
known in the trade as t room, vroom, vroom. l.ord knows 
what dramatic wonders the other film will unfold, but it 
won’t show the real thing, cither. 

The real thing, filmed or not. will come in May at Mon- 
aco. The setting will be perfect there on the Riviera with 
that lumpy old Casino in the background, where the Grand 
Prix racecourse runs along the harbor front and up the hill 
past the Hotel de Paris. The air will be heavy with the rich 
smell of high-test perfumes, and Princess Grace w ill be look- 
ing on from a velvet-draped dais. 

On this stage w ill be three principal actors. One of them 
is England’s Colin Chapman, who builds rear-engine rac- 
ing cars and wears a rear-engine haircut. Chapman paints 
his Lotus cars green, and Jimmy Clark w ins world champi- 
onships and Indianapolis 500s in them. Chapman has 

continued 


THE NEW racer is displayed by Shelby (/r/>) 
and Gurney. They hope it will hase swift-strik- 
ing qualities symbolized by eagle in foreground. 
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become so famous that people who used 
to say he looked like David Niven are 
now saving David Niven looks like him. 

Another principal is Carroll Shelby 
(SI, May 17. 1965), the crusty Texas- 
American whose Cobra last year won 
one of the world championships for 
Grand Touring cars. He will be standing 
on the quay (it is perfectly safe to pre- 
dict) in a battered black hat that sits on 
his head like a Stetson vulture. And be- 
tween Chapman and Shelby, so low that 
it conics only to their knees, will be a 
murderous-looking car. 

Not just 1 1 car. This is the car 13 
feet long, a gleaming blue torpedo sus- 
pended between four thick wheels. Be- 
hind the cockpit, just back of the roll 
bar. is a V-12 engine nobody has ever 
seen before because there has never been 
another quite like it. It has dual over- 
head cams. 48 valves and 12 polished 
aluminum funnels along the top of the 
engine gulping in air to feed it. The ex- 
hausts. coiled like a pile of snakes, an- 
gle sharply out the back. They arc paint- 
ed red with gold flecks; the effect is to 
make them look too hot to touch, a re- 
minder to the mechanics to keep their 
hands away. The tapered shark like nose 
ends in an air scoop big enough to gob- 


ble up large dogs and small children. 

In the assembling thunder of cars 
warming up for the Monaco Grand Prix, 
Chapman looks slowly and carefully at 
the new car. He is about as casual as a 
stretched rubber band. 

“What do you call this thing?" he 
ASkS. 

When the black-hatted man answers, 
his voice comes out just right. It always 
docs. You could light a match on it. 

"This," Shelby rasps, "is the by-God 
American Eagle!" Thai's it. patriots. Up 
music! This is the moment a growing 
number of Americans have been wait- 
ing for. 

The third principal is the man inside 
the car. almost swallowed by it, with 
just his head and shoulders showing 
above the cockpit. Under a black crash 
helmet, polished like night sky. his face 
is set in the chiseled line of his cus- 
tomary Ml. Rushmore expression. His 
eyes glint cobalt-blue, and long lines 
down both sides of his mouth form the 
world's deadliest dimples. Women hov- 
ering near him buckle slightly at the 
knees. It is Dan Gurney (SI. May 27. 
1963). the living assurance to every wor- 
ried mom that hot rodders do not all 
grow up bad. and whose magnificent 


face, even in repose, makes cinema rac- 
ing drivers look faintly suspect. 

And the biting, beautiful thing about 
the moment is that the car docs not even 
have to win the race. In fact, winning 
the race would be too much. Just rolling 
the American Eagle out on the grid at 
Monaco— and to the starting line at oth- 
er tracks on the Grand Prix circuit — 
will mark the fulfillment of an Ameri- 
can dream. U will mean that some gutsy 
citizens have finally built a high-wind- 
ing. fast-stepping U S. Grand Prix car 
and arc going to gas it up and try the 
Europeans at their own game on their 
ow n grounds. 

Not only will it be there but. honest 
to George M. Cohan. Gurney and Shel- 
by expect it to be a winner. The two of 
them and a fat. wealthy line of sponsors 
have staked a million dollars, the amount 
of money it took to develop and build 
it. If it docs not win this year, then next 
year it surely will, because there is an- 
other million back where the first million 
came from. And if rhai money runs out, 
maybe the whole country ought to sup- 
port the project (Lyndon Johnson could 
rename the car Eagle Bird ) to keep Eagle 
running and thereby keep the rest of the 
world loose. 


I n sober truth, the odds against Amer- 
ican Eagle arc long. First, the team 
of Shelby and Gurney is a crazy mixed- 
up American hybrid, something like a 
partnership of Toots Shor and Billy Sun- 
day. Second. Grand Prix racing is not our 
game. It is their game, and the Euro- 
peans rule it w ith supercilious assurance. 
The U.S. drivers who are good at Grand 
Prix racing have gotten that way driving 
othcT countries' cars. Back in the 1950s. 
when Shelby was wheeling Mascratis and 
Aston Martins around Monaco, he told 
everyone who would listen (not many of 
them did) that an American would one 
day be world driving champion. They 
laughed at noire cowboy until 1961, 
when Phil Hill became the first Ameri- 
can to win the title. But Hill did it driv- 
ing an Italian Ferrari. 

In I960 Lance Reventlow made this 
country's only serious attempt at Grand 
Prix racing in more than 40 years. He 
built some cars called Scarabs, but they 
were outclassed. 

Americans have a hard lime identi- 
fying with any sport that does not of- 
fer one a great deal of sudden money. 

continued 
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What’s in a 
signature? 



Sam wanted us 
to spell it out. 


He wanted to know exactly what 
we put Into every Sam Snead 
Signature club for 1966. 

So we told him: 

Wilson Strata-Bloc' woods 
(Layers of select maple, bonded 
together for maximum driving 
power off the tee. Aqua-Tite 
process finish seals out moisture, 
seals in perfect balance.) 

Wilson's exclusive 
Dynamic-Balanced irons 
(Revolutionary blade design that 
scientifically places the weight 
behind the ball for greater 
distance on every shot.) 



IDifcum 


Wilson's exclusive and unique 
Reminder-Grip’ 

(A truly “built-in" grip which 
automatically sets the golfer's 
hands in the correct hand 
position.) 

“Well, looks as though this 
'66 club is the best we’ve 
ever made! 

"Where do I put my 
signature?" said Sam. 

"Right on the club, Sam.' 
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Grand Prix racing pays off mostly in 
prestige and glamour, uncashablc com- 
modities. Road racing also wanders all 
over the place. It never settles in one 
compact, closed track such as the In- 
dianapolis Speedway, where a man can 
sit dow n with a hamper of potato salad 
and beer and see the whole thing from 
the grandstand. 

To Europeans, whose roads arc nar- 
row and whose cars are small. Grand 
Prix racing comes as a natural extension 
of a way of life. It is— like their person- 
al driving — full of guile and tricky cor- 
ners, and the race is not to the swift, 
but to the best downshiftcr. Through 
most of Europe the only thing an auto 
trunk can or need hold is a bottle of 
wine and a wcd_;c of good cheese, and 
a racing car is n >nc the less for having 
an engine that would fit in a Detroit 
glove compartment. But the glamour of 
Grand Prix is starting to gel to Ameri- 
cans. and if ever the world was ready for 
a pair of evangelists like Gurney and 
Shelby the time is now. 

Says Shelby: “We've got this name — 
American Eagle!— that falls on your cars 
just right. We're over there and, out of 
courtesy to us, they arc nice about this, 
they play our national anthem and our 
flag is out there with all the others. And 
there stands Gurney with his shining 
face. It's by-God beautiful." 

The buildup for the star-spangled 
scene they both can see inside their heads 
is taking place in a 16.000-square-foot 
auto shop on South Broadway in Santa 
Ana, Calif., a typically American neigh- 
borhood occupied by a couple of auto- 
mobile dealers and a furniture-moving 
company, and where a truck conics 
around twice a day selling hot coffee 
and sandwiches. The place is called, in 
neat lettering on the front window. All 
American Racers, Inc. 

Inside AAR the executive offices are 
paneled in soft-beige woods, dappled 
with a fingerprint frieze where President 
Gurney has conic in from the shop sec- 
tion and leaned against the wall. The 
place is spotted with pictures and tro- 
phies from Gurney's racing career, in- 
cluding a hammered silver tray from one 
race that a secretary keeps piled with 
candy because people were alw ays crush- 
ing out cigarettes in it. Gurney comes 
in wearing what racers call "leathers," 
which means heavy leather pants and a 
leather jacket. He has blackened, cracked 
hands and a face to match. He makes 


scratchy sounds when he walks, and 
when he smiles through the layer of dust 
his teeth are startlingly white. 

To understand Gurney, one must first 
understand that he revs up to a higher 
speed than your average car crank, but 
conceals it. He gels up in the morning 
full of pressure, and he starts out most 
days by barreling off into the maltcd- 
milk-colored hills around Santa Ana 
on a scrambler motorcycle. He bounces, 
fast, over rocks, through canyons and 
up and over trees — the low. gnarled live- 
oak trees of the terrain. Gurney does 
this until he has his psyche hammered 
into enough control to handle the rest 
of the day's routine with emotional bal- 
ance and calm. 


W hen Gurney was younger — he is 34 
now — hewasa hot rodder who used 
to boom along the subdivisions of River- 
side. Calif., which helped a little in pre- 
paring him for international racing. But. 
like Phil Hill. Gurney’s mature reputa- 
tion was built on the wheels of foreign- 
built cars, a situation that always ran- 
kled him. There is no way. when one is 
driving for someone else, to make sure 
one is getting the best car in the garage, 
and Gurney has been plagued in recent 
races with a scries of mechanical break- 
downs just at the point where he was 
blasting everybody off the track. But in 
spite of this handicap Gurney has built 
a solid career: in 1964 he finished six of 
the 10 races he started (just to finish a 
Grand Prix race is considered praise- 
worthy) and won the Grand Prix of 
France and Mexico. Last year Gurney 
won second place at Watkins Glen and 
in Mexico and finished fourth in world 
points. 

Now, back at Santa Ana. Gurney puts 
clenched fervor into building the Eagle. 
If he were to come into the shop with- 
out riding the motorcycle first, every 
mechanic and metal-bender in the place 
would be a nervous wreck. As it is, 
he sits tautly at his president's desk as 
though the thing were going to take off 
and fly to Chicago any minute. On the 
desk is a packet of Gclusil tablets which, 
w hen his stomach burns too badly, Gur- 
ney cats like after-dinner mints. If these 
fail, he prowls through the shop like a 
smiling cougar. 

The idea for the American Eagle came 
as a ease of spontaneous combustion in 
a London taxi. 


“Here we were. Dan and I. riding to 
a restaurant for dinner," says Shelby. 
“We got to talking about this thing. It 
was in October of 1964. Right there we 
put All American Racers and American 
Eagle together." 

“It clicked." says Gurney, "because so 
awfully much had gone before. Ever 
since I was a kid. ever since I started 
racing cars, 1 have been dreaming about 
this sort of thing. And I would say to 
myself, ‘Man. wouldn't it be tremen- 
dous?' 1 mean, our car. a United States 
car, not anybody clse’s car. In those 
days I also told myself. ‘I've got to keep 
my eyes and cars open so that I'll know 
the right moment w hen it comes along.' ” 

“And what better time?" says Shelby. 
“Dan here had all the contacts with tal- 
ented people to make us a car — and he 
had all the talent of his own to drive it 
for us. Perfect. And I had a few ideas on 
how to get my hands on some money. 
Not a whole lot of money. Too much 
financing can ruin a project like this. 
Just enough money.” 

“If I would win a race over there." 
says Gurney, “or if I would do well in 
a race over there, sonic well-meaning 
Britisher would come up to me to con- 
gratulate me. He would tell me. ‘I say 
there, you're not like an American at 
all. Why, you're bloody good at driving.’ 
And it would really turn me on. Not 
like an American? Ye gods! 

“They play our national anthem and 
maybe you've got a little decal of an 
American flag pasted on the side of the 
car. and it suddenly becomes something 
important." 

Shelby feels just as intently and a lot 
more profanely. “I've had 'em say the 
same thing to me, ‘Ycr almost as good 
as a Euro peen,' like a jab in the eye with 
a sharp slick." 

To finance the Eagle, Gurney and 
Shelby began with sonic of their own 
savings. Goodyear Tire and Mobil arc 
down for quite a bundle, and there arc 
other sponsors. They arc all betting on 
the Eagle out of patriotism and the pos- 
sibility of having that noble motive pay 
off in publicity in the future. 

Gurney and Shelby have not let their 
patriotic urges blind them to the fact 
that it takes specialists to build Grand 
Prix cars, and the most controversial 
element in the Eagle project is that the 
specialists have not conic w rapped in the 
Stars and Stripes but in the Union Jack 
of England. One is Len Terry, formerly 
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before 

lean 


sure it’s a 
you can lean on 
byKlopman 


Klopman permanently presses its Dacron cotton so carefully and so 
well that the world’s fussiest ironer is perfectly satisfied with it just as 
it comes out of the dryer. And since it's a Klopman -made fabric, it per- 
forms just as beautifully every other way. Good shoppers should know 
it, look for it, lean on it. 

Levi Strauss looked before they leaned and made these Sta-Prest* 
pants of Klopinan's permanently ironed poplin. 6i% Dacron* polyester 
and H7c combed cotton in tan, black, navy, olive, pewter. Sizes 28 to J8. 
About $7 at leading stores everywhere. 

Fabric by Klopman Mills, Inc., US West 40th St., New York, N.Y. 10018. 
A division of Burlington Industries, Inc. 




Save $ 9, 000. 


You don't believe it? Raise the hood and a shiny new 207-hp 
overhead cam six glares back at you— the kind immortalized 
by European sports machines. Get behind the wheel, buckle 
the belt (they’re standard front and rear), and you're en- 
veloped in luxury that looks like it came out of an Italian 
carrozzeria. Drive it and suddenly you think you've got hold 


of something that took twelve thousand dollars and six 
months waiting to get. Then gape in pure astonishment at 
the price tag. Our new Sprint package: high-rpm OHC engine, 
fully synchronized 3 speed on the floor, special suspension, 
emblems and sports striping. It's available on any Tempest or 
LeMans except station wagons. Your Pontiac dealer has one. 


OHC SPRINT BY PONTIAC 
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the chief designer for Colin Chapman 
and Team Lotus — in other words, a man 
heavily responsible for the deadly green 
cars in which Jimmy Clark won both 
the world championship and the Indian- 
apolis 500. Terry raced cars himself — he 
crashed badly enough to convince him- 
self that he had the idea, all right — and 
turned to designing. He dreamed up a 
w ild little car he called the Terrier, w hich 
ran 21 events in its first year out and won 
18 of them — beating mostly Lotuses, 
a fact that made Chapman uneasy 
enough to hire Terry. Chapman and 
Terry's partnership ended last May 31 
in Indianapolis exactly at sundown, not 
long after Clark had won the 500 with 
ridiculous case. ‘Just the proper time." 
says Terry, "to end a long, successful 
association." 

In Terry the Americans had a first- 
rate chassis man. To get an engine man 
Gurney went to the pastoral countryside 
near Rye, England, where a gentleman 
named Harry Wcslakc operates a small, 
little-publicized plant dealing in speed 
and also in industrial-engine develop- 
ment. Wcslakc has the reputation of be- 
ing a mystic who can lay his hands on — 
and heal — an engine. He has been heal- 
ing, wheeling and dealing them since the 
1920s. During World War II. w hen Great 
Britain was in danger of being overrun 
by German planes, England’s Royal Air 
Force began to wonder out loud why 
the Spitfires weren't fast enough. "Send 
me one," said consultant Wcslakc. 
"Not the whole beastly plane, just the 
engine. And you might send along one 
of the German engines as well." Wcslakc 
spotted in the captured German engine 
a principle he already had used in mo- 
torcycle engines, and figured out from 
that how to beat the enemy. He rede- 
signed the combustion chamber of the 
Spitfire Merlin engines and gave the 
R AFpilots the speed they needed to gain 
the upper hand. More recently, it was 
consultant Weslake again who found an 
extra 75 horsepower in the new Chrysler 
hemi-hcad engine when it was in the de- 
velopment stage. Chrysler adopted his 
idea, then took the engine to the Daytona 
International Speedway and blew every- 
body off the track w ith it. 

With Weslake signed to produce a 
dream engine along lines firmly laid 
down by Gurney himself and with Terry 
working on the chassis, things picked up 
at Santa Ana. The Eagle began to come 
together, stretched out on a series of ta- 


bles and dies like a monster robot wait- 
ing for someone to pour the lightning 
bolts to it. Gurney and Terry built a box 
— an awful lot like a Soap Box Derby 
model — and created a cockpit around 
Gurney, measuring it to exact scale. 

When it was all put together, with 
Gurney fitted into the real cockpit, the 
Eagle took on a cleanly vicious line. The 
Eagle’s engine develops 400-plus horse- 
power. which should be respectable 
enough. 

(While tuning up for the big moment 
at Monaco, Gurney and Shelby have 
not been neglecting racing's big moment 
in America, the 500. All American Rac- 
ers arc building no fewer than six cars 
for Indy and. superficially, these will be 
almost identical to the Grand Prix Ea- 
gles. The chief difference between the 
Indy cars and the Grand Prix models is 
in the engines. For Indy the engines arc 
Fords of the kind Clark used in w inning 
last year. Gurney was so impressive in a 
first tr>out of the Indy Eagle on the 
road course at Riverside, Calif, the other 
day that Riverside wants to schedule a 
race for Indy cars and drivers next fail. 
Although he used only one running 
gear. Indy style, Gurney made outstand- 
ing lap times.) 


T his is the year Grand Prix engines 
double in size — from 1.5 to three 
liters — and Enzo Ferrari already has a 
working, proved three-liter engine for 
the new formula. Ferrari engines arc 
known to be so durable that one almost 
has to beat them to death with a ham- 
mer to turn them off. 

In Japan mechanics arc swarming all 
over both 12- and 24-cylinder versions 
of a Honda — but it will not be ready to 
race until fall. Britain's BRM will roll 
out with a new I6*cylinder power plant. 
Not a V-16, but an H-16, a two-crank- 
shaft creature made up of two flat 8s. 
one fastened atop the other. BRM is 
building an H-16 for its own team and 
another for Team Lotus, which was 
caught cnginclcss in the changeover. Lo- 
tus cars will run on BRM engines the 
first year under the new formula, a situa- 
tion that makes Chapman grit his teeth 
handsomely while he is waiting for Ford 
of England and the Cosworth speed-spe- 
cialty people to finish a new Lotus en- 
gine. John Cooper, the man who made 
rear engines lie rigueur, has reached 
down to Italy for a three-liter Mascrati 


with which to power his new Coopers. 
Jack Brabham will have his own chassis 
again — and an engine based on the 
American Oldsmobilc V-8. 

As of now, the odds favor Ferrari, 
who knows a good thing when lie hears 
it running. Although, maintains Shelby, 
he "doesn't know sic ’em about chas- 
sis." Chapman is the one for chassis per- 
fection. "His theory is to start out mak- 
ing everything too light," says Shelby: 
"then he runs the hell out of the cars 
and, as things break, he toughens them 
up. This is pretty tricky stuff." 

But AAR is prepared to be as tricky 
as need be. When the American Eagle 
project is finished and the car sits at 
Santa Ana with its madc-in-Amcrica 
look, Gurney (in his leathers), Shelby 
and crew could pose for a Norman Rock- 
well painting. And rightly so. The car 
and engine arc Shclby-Gurney designs, 
no matter who put sonic of the parts 
together. This blending of talents, Gur- 
ney feels, is quintessential^ American. 
"This land is a melting pot of people 
who came over here to the American 
way," says Gurney. "Our caT has that 
same melting-pot touch: we feel it is a 
true representation of all of us at AAR." 

The reason the two did not go to one 
of the big domestic car-builders for as- 
sistance is certainly American enough: 
they arc apprehensive of big, impersonal 
companies. "I'm not too sure that the 
officials of these companies that build 
cars even like cars," says Shelby, and 
Gurney agrees. "They're too much ori- 
ented to prolit-and-loss books, and they 
look at a car as a unit, not a living, 
breathing thing a man can curl up to. 
We could have gotten plenty of Detroit 
backing on this project— I am very close 
to Ford, for example— but there is such 
a thing as too much money and too 
many bosses." 

A small but growing circle of people 
know the Eagle is coming, and they arc 
getting caught up in the excitement. At 
Riverside, where Gurney raced a Mc- 
Laren- Ford in October. Steve McQueen 
observed him carefully. McQueen, who 
has raced sports cars himself, is current- 
ly working on the racing film with Di- 
rector John Sturgcs. The two of them 
started with the working title The Cruel 
Sport, later changed it to The Day of ilw 
Champion and. in Hollywood fashion, 
could change it again. It could become 
Beach Blanker Grand Prix or Mono- 
coque . Baby before they arc through. 
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Golf Shoes get wet . . . 
ROYAL Golf Shoes 


are waterproof! Don’t let bad weather ruin 

your game. In the Royal Golf Shoe your feet are as dry at the 
18th hole as they were at the 1st - weather or not. The Royal 

— Shoe simply won’t leak, 

stiffen, scuff, or crack. It’s 
absolutely impervious to 
chemicals that can ruin or- 
dinary golf shoes. Inner 
cushioning for maximum 
comfort. Replaceable spikes. And your shoeshine kit is just 
plain soap and water! Available in both men’s 


and women's sizes. Rockefeller Cntor. New York. N. Y. 10020 


UNlRDYAL 


Still. McQueen asked Gurney to work 
with him on Champion. 

The day after the race at Riverside. 
Gurney called Shelby to tell him of the 
offer. ‘'McQueen wants me to be his 
double in some of the scenes," Dan ex- 
plained. "And he even pointed out it 
wouldn't be too tough, because, he says, 
we look quite a bit alike." 

Shelby’s response was a low growl. 
"Ycr about 10 times better-looking than 
that character." 

But Shelby himself is not immune to 
the lure of the screen. John Frankcn- 
heimer also is making a racing picture. 
He has tied up most of the Grand Prix 
film rights in Europe for the coming sea- 
son to keep McQueen and Sturges away. 
He will call his picture, with simple ele- 
gance. Grand Prix. One of the stars of the 
show will be. in effect, the American Ea- 
gle. There is some talk of using fancy 
fiber-glass shells to put over the Eagle 
like slipcovers to make it look more like 
Frankcnhcimcr thinks a car should look. 
Both Shelby and Gurney have agreed to 
be consultants on the film. 

Despite the action swirling around at 
the edge of their vision, Gurney and 
Shelby still only have eyes for the Eagle. 
In its solid form now it is a creature a 
man can hold on to. a thing of substance. 
He can pat it fondly on the nose and 
imagine it in action. 

"I would like very much to get in a 
season or two with the Eagle before I 
quit racing." says Gurney. "It is a great 
car. The hard thing to think about is that 
sooner or later I am going to have to be 
brutal with it. But it will respond. 

"Then I'll be able to stand on the 
sidelines and help run the team effort. 
You feel an awful lot smarter standing 
on the sidelines than you do driving one 
of these things." 

It would be a smash windup to the 
story if Eagle beat them all. On a clear 
day Gurney and Shelby can sec it. Amer- 
ican Eagle wins Monaco, (picture of 
Princess Grace putting wreath of vic- 
tory flowers on Eagle's nose.) Eagle 
stuns Europe. Advertising campaigns. 
Put an Eagle in your tank. Eagle bub- 
ble-gum trading cards and Eagle sweat 
shirts. Kids dancing the new Eagle and 
eating Eaglcburgcrs. Eagle restores lag- 
ging U.S. prestige around the world. 
Eagle returns to wild ticker-tape parade 
up Broadway. 

And— as Shelby says — there stands 
Gurney with his shining face. end 
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"imagine ... 15 years of insurance protection 
and this policy is worth more than we paid ini" 


If you own an American United Life 
Sentinel policy purchased at age 30, 
it can be worth more cash at age 45 
than the total paid in premiums! 
Beginning in the seventh year, the 
cash values would increase more 
each year than the amount you are 
paying annually. 

This is presuming that you use 
dividends on the present scale to 
purchase additional paid-up insur- 
ance. Dividends add to the benefits 
and value guaranteed in the policy. 
They depend on current experience 
and have been repeatedly increased 
by continuing favorable trends. The 
chart shows how policy values would 
continue to grow for the man who 
starts the plan at age 30. 



At age 65 the death benefit would 
have grown from $10,000 to $16,778 
and the total cash value would be 
$12,419, compared to your total 
pay men ts of $8,029. The death bene- 
fit and cash value nevertheless con- 
tinue to increase even though you 
will stop paying at age 65. You have 
the choice, however, of taking the 
cash value or a monthly income for 
as long as you live. 

Get all the details of this modern 
insurance and savings plan from 
your local A*U*L agent. He will 
show you how you can have life 
insurance and build savings, too! 
If you don’t know his name, write 
us for immediate information. 


A.U.L IS AN 88 YEAR OLD MUTUAL COMPANY 
WITH OVER (3 BILLION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
IN FORCE THROUGHOUT THE NATION. 


Tht Compiny 


Pttlnrtship Philosophy 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FALL CREEK PARKWAY AT NORTH MERIDIAN 
DEPT! SI-46 INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 46206 
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Very possibly none of St. Peters- 
burg's senior citizens had ever 
thought of it just that way, hut 
when Maurice Chevalier, him- 
self 77 and one year older than 
the Eiffel Tower, called the city 
the "American Riviera," how 
everyone perked up with pride. 
Out for a Sunday stroll, Cheva- 
lier then followed his nose into 
Al Lang Field, where the Hous- 
ton Astros were preparing to 
play the St. Louis Cards. Once 
the game got under way the 
Frenchman, who has become as 
native as a ball park hot dog, 
leaned on his malacca cane and 
looked on blankly. "I don't 
know the rules of baseball at 
all," he confessed. "Why they 
run when they do or why they 
stop." 

Atmospheric in black wool beret 
and decorative apron left over 
from some old backyard barbe- 
cue set. Manager Bobby Brugan 
of the Atlanta Braves bent over 
an easel at West Palm Beach, 
Fla. (Mow) to apply the last 
strokes to his latest painting of a 
house— for which a 6-year-old 
then offered him 35e. Brugan 
took up painting houses— took 
up painting altogether last Oc- 
tober and recently progressed to 
a castle. The castle, his favorite 
work to date, includes his 20- 
month-old granddaughter and 
her black poodle fly ing overhead 
on a magic carpet. The castle 
itself was the headache. "1 had 



to paint the walls over a second 
time," says Bragan, "because 
my idea of a castle is ivy on the 
walls. I must have overdone the 
ivy, because when I had finished 
you couldn't see the castle." 

Sitting in as guest sports colum- 
nist for the Dallas Times Herald, 
Richard Nixon harked back to 
a 1965 locker-room debate with 
Otto Graham that had followed 
a round of golf with Graham 
and Yale's John Pont. Lawyer 
Nixon was enthusiastic over 
Pont's decision to become head 
couch at Indiana, a Big Ten 
school. At that, said Columnist 
Nixon, "Otto spoke up and said 
he, personally, had had enough 
of the big-time pressure . . . and 
that, furthermore, he enjoyed his 
job at the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy. ... I had to disagree with 
his point of view. I chivied him 
for it." A man with Graham's 
talent, Nixon meant, ought to 
take on something much more 
challenging than coaching the 
Coast Guard. Result? "I may 
have had," wrote Nixon, "a sub- 
conscious influence on Graham's 
decision to take the coaching 
post at the Washington Red- 
skins.” "Could be," mused Otto 
Graham in Washington, "but if 
old Richard wants credit I'll ex- 
pect him back down here when 
things don't go too well to help 
me coach." 

UFO Spotter of the Week: On 
the night follow ing his 15-round 
light with Cassius Clay, reports 
George Chuvalo, he observed 
a mysterious, flickery thing fly- 
ing through the Toronto sky. 
"My wife saw it too, and Clay 
didn't hit her once." 

With six days to spare, Sargent 
Shriver sped off to Africa with 
son Bobby, I l.anvl nephew Bob- 
by Kennedy Jr., 12, for the ex- 
press purpose of "seeing it all." 
By dint of Land Rover, twin-en- 
gine Beech and split-second tim- 
ing, the remarkable feat was 
pretty much accomplished, as 
the three of them jammed a nor- 
mal two-month safari into 1,200 
action-packed miles that includ- 
ed trcctop nights huddling in 


the howling forests and eye- 
popping days flying past Kili- 
manjaro and over the game- 
abounding Scrcngeti Plains of 
Tanzania. All the while, the 
boys, well prepared, gave Shriver 
a running commentary on the 
ecological structure of African 
wildlife. At one intoxicating 
point, while Bobby Jr. sat pho- 
tographing from the back of a 
truck, they were charged by rhi- 
nos and elephants. Said Bobby 
Shriver, "It was great." 

He was the only winning pitcher 
(5 wins, 4 losses) the New York 
Mets could claim in 1962. Even 
so, scholarly Ken MucKcn/ic 
had it figured out this way: "I'm 
the lowest-paid member of the 
Yale class of 1956." I f true then, 
no doubt true today, for noth- 
ing much has changed except 
the job. Retiring from baseball 
last fall. Mackenzie has re- 
turned to Yale to coach fresh- 
man hockey and baseball while 
working on credits for a mas- 
ter's degree in industrial admin- 
istration. Miss the majors and 
all? "Well, I do," says Macken- 
zie. "This will take sonic getting 
used to." 

Halfback Mike Garrett's Heis- 
man Trophy, loaded with pres- 
tige, is fine as far as it goes. But 
can it measure up to that all- 
purpose pocketknife that Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson gave 
him, an instrument that also 


scissors, twee/es, tooth-picks 
and files? The President met 
Garrett (below) while Mike was 
in Washington as a guest of 
alumni of the University of 
Southern California. When 
Johnson handed over the knife 
Mike reported, "He said, 'When 
someone gives you something 
with a sharp edge as a gift you 
should offer something in re- 
turn so you won't cut off the 
friendship.'" What L.B.J. had 
in mind was a copper cent, but 
Mike preferred to give the Presi- 
dent the liny gold football 
tacked through his necktie. "My 
kindergarten teacher at Wiggins 
Avenue School had it made and 
gave it to me when I won the 
Heisman Trophy," said Mike, 
"and it's very precious to me. I 
told the President I would appre- 
ciate his taking it, and he did." 

Maine's oncc-fashionablc Po- 
land Spring Hotel it briefly 
emerged from obscurity last 
spring as Sonny Liston's training 
camp- is now being converted 
to a Job Corps training center 
for women. Quick to respond to 
an invitation to join the physi- 
cal-education staff was Tennes- 
see's Wilma Rudolph, winner of 
three track gold medals at the 
I960 Olympics. "We want the 
kind of people who can provide 
strong motivation to the Job 
Corps girls," said Center Direc- 
tor Sol Ernst. "People just like 
Wilma Rudolph." 
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Our Playmate does things to your ego. 


It turns a girl's head. It gets you an added 
measure of respect. It adds a dash of 
romance to your boating life. 

It's Evinrude's new breed of scat . . . the 
Playmate. 

The Playmate is the sea -going version of a 
Gran Turismo sports car. Lithe. Lean. 
With response so sensitive it seems geared 
more to your wish than your act. 

With 90 high -torque horses tucked under 
her hatch, she'll show her wake to higher- 
powered and higher-priced runabouts. 

The Playmate's Gull Wing hull gives you a 


seat-of-the-pants riding sensation like no 
boat of its size ever offered before. 

You glide over wakes like you're riding on 
hydraulic shock absorbers. And you are- 
This is not just smooth talk. Spray tunnels 
curl the water over and deflect it down — 
providing hydraulic lift. 

You actually ride on a cushion of spray 
Everything about the Playmate says luxury. 
Except for one thing. The price. 

It's less than you'd think. But in all other 
respects, the Playmate will live up to your 
expectations. 



See the Pity mete tt your Evinrude dealer 
(listed in the Yellow Pages under 
"Outboard Motors") Catalog tree. 

Write Evinrude Motors. 
4380 N 27th St . Milwaukee. Wit. 5 3216 



GOL f /Jack Nick/aus 


Know what your hands are up to 


There arc two schools of thought on putting. One calls for 
you to break your wrists. The other requires you to keep 
your wrists firm and move the arms instead. But regard- 
less of which you follow, you should know the role that 
each hand plays in the putting stroke. Like most touring 
pros. I am a w rist putter. The back of my left hand points 
toward the hole at address. I let my right hand do the work 
of taking the club back. My left hand is essentially acting 
only as a guide. The hands work the same way on the 
forward stroke, the right hand doing the hitting and the 


left hand keeping the club head on line. If the left hand 
were to stop guiding at impact, the ball would veer right 
or left. An arm putter— and until fairly recently 1 was one 
— must use his hands differently. In this style the left hand 
docs more of the work. As before, it docs all of the guiding, 
but it also takes the putter back. The right hand is em- 
phasized only during the striking of the ball. It really makes 
little difference whether you become a wrist putter or an 
arm putter. But try to master one or the other and stick 
with it. Do not switch back and forth from round to round. 


O 1966 Joe* N.c*loot All ngli'l rewrvad 




On the back swing of the wrist-putting stroke the right wrist does 
the work ( red band), while the left hand maintains the correct line. 


On the forward stroke the right wrist provides the motion by closing 
toward the hole, while the back of the left hand still aims at target. 


Now 

the only four-wheel drive 
in its class with 

V-8 power... 
Bronco! 



Want even greater action than Bronco’s 
spunky Six? Give the new V-8 a go. 200 hp to drive 
all 4 wheels! That's power for the big jobs, and 
the big jaunts ... to where the fun is and the roads 
aren't. A 34-ft. turning circle— smallest of any 
4-wheeler— gives Bronco quicksilver handling. 
Bronco's tough, too— far tougher than its 
car-like ride lets on. A rugged frame is one 
reason. Heavy Mono-Beam suspension is another. 
It's a combination of features no competitor can 
match. Think it over. Chances are you and Bronco 
make a great combination, too. 



For complete details see your Ford dealer or write 
P.0 Box 1000, Dearborn, Mich. 


New 
fun one 
from 


Ford 




100 YEARS LEADERSHIP IN LUBRICATION 

Through the years and around the world, Valvoline has been a 
symbol of unsurpassed quality in automotive lubrication. Today, 
Valvoline with Chemaloy makes sure your engine stays clean, 
resists wear, delivers top power. Result? Longer engine life, 
savings on gas and repairs. Ask for Valvoline at service stations, 
garages, new car dealers and speed shops. 


VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY, Freedom, Pa., Division of Ashland Oil & Refining Company 



mountain climbing /John Harlin 


‘A thousand feet of nothing 

John Harlin was among llw foremost of America's new breed of climbers, a 
master of modern mountain techniques. On March 22nd. while leading an un- 
precedented and eventually successful vertical assault on the infamous north 
wall of die Eiger, he fell 4.000 feet to his death. What follows is a unique 
story: his own account of the treacheries of the Eiger, as seen by him when he 
anil a Herman comrade conquered it by the "easier" zigzag route in IV62. 


T here is a mental and physical sepa- 
ration point on the north wall of the 
E iger at which a climber begins to lose 
all contact «ith the ground. The trees 
and houses far below start to lose their 
delinition. and you feel as if you are 
completely and forever part of an en- 
vironment of vertical rock, ice and cloud. 
Only at night, when the lights of Grin- 
dclwald and. far off. even those of Bern 
can be seen like serpentine strings of 
jewels — only then can the climber again 
associate with the world of the valley 
beneath him. 

This happens somewhere around a 
1 .000-foot chimney called the Ramp, 
which Konrad Kirch, the German mem- 
ber of our team, and I had now reached 
on my first assault on the E-.igcr. NVc were 
4.500 feet up the wall. 1.500 feet from 
the summit and pressing ahead. 

Because of its si/c. each section of the 
Eiger is like a complete climb in Yo- 
semite or the Tetons. and essentially that 
is how we attacked it. After surmounting 
a famous area like the second ice field 
or the Ramp, you feel the satisfaction of 
having made an entire, successful ascent. 

We climbed the Ramp with great 
speed, and in five rope lengths came to 
the first of the real difficulties, the Over- 
hanging Waterfall. Only the “water” 
was all ice. Tcrray. the great Chamonix 
guide, had pioneered a bypass to the 
right that was free of water and ice. But 
the rock, as usual, was rotten. At the 
crux, where you must manage the top 
of the overhang. I got three pitons into a 
solution hole and packed chips of ice 
around them. I hung a sling on them next 
to the rock, and by trusting this fabri- 
cation negotiated the pitch. 


After hauling the pucks up we climbed 
a short gully and came to the difficult Ice 
Bulge. I tried to pass it on the left by way 
of an airy traverse, w hich reminded me of 
that verse in Jam-crack Joe. a song we 
sang years ago in the States: “With his 
lingers jammed in crannies and his legs 
a-dangling free and a thousand feet of 
nothing down below." Only here it was 
4.000 feet of nothing. Coming down over 
the bulge was a cannonade of rock and 
ice. I could tell the overhang would be 
strenuous and the holds extremely loose, 
f inally I was scared, for I did not know 
if I could do it and a fall here could not 
have been held But once I started, the 
overhang went more easily than l had 
expected. I banged in a piton and brought 
up Konrad. 

Soon we were on a ledge near the 
Traverse of the Gods. We had no assur- 
ance of finding a suitable spot farther 
on. Light was fading fast, so we did the 
best we could with our ledge. Because it 
w as impossible to place pitons. we looped 
a rope around the block that formed the 
ledge. This seemed safe enough until we 
discovered that the whole block moved 
under pressure. Oh well, it was all we 
had. I listened to Konrad snore while 
thirst and the lights of Grindclwald. visi- 
ble directly down between my legs, kept 
me awake. 

By midnight the weather had turned 
bad. Lightning flashed across the entire 
hori/on. A little later I heard thunder, 
and the cities began to disappear: first 
Bern, then Thun. Interlaken, finally 
Grindclwald. At dawn the storm was 
upon us. We broke our bivouac quickly 
to negotiate the Traverse of the Gods 
before conditions became impossible. 


down below ’ 


Konrad was leading when we reached 
the Spider, a near-vertical hanging icc 
field. There. 10 feet to his right, was 
the Spider’s left couloir, but all you 
could sec was the blurred image id' tons 
of falling snow. How could we move 
through it? I felt competcly beaten, a 
man without an acceptable alternative. 
But five minutes later this large continu- 
ous avalanche stopped. The smaller ones 
that took its place possibly would not 
pull a man off. Still, it was a moot ques- 
tion. I told Konrad that I did not think 
I could make it through, but would try. 

As the ax bit into the ice, the snow 
sliding from above parted around my 
body. I had to breathe as if I were swim- 
ming. and swimming I was. The snow 
found every conceivable way of getting 
through the clothing, but my concern 
was speed. A heavy avalanche would 
peel me off into space or. at least, would 
cut the rope linking me to Konrad. Just 
as I reached the other side a heavy ava- 
lanche came, and the dangling rope in 




“I PC" Irons for 
‘66 are the 
greatest irons 


we've ever 

built. 

WHY? 

My new Improved Percussion- 
Center™ Iron design is based 
on my prover. principle of 
muscular guidance by weight 
balance. This new technique 
coordinates your own full 
power with the clubhead 
weight, to give you consistently 
more distance and much better 
control. 

Swing my new Improved Per- 
cussion-Center Irons at your 
Pro Shop. Your own game will 
show you the value of “IPC” 



CLIMBING contimitd 

the mainstream now threatened to pull 
us otT. I quickly sank a piton and man- 
aged to secure myself and the rope. [Har- 
lin was near the Spider three weeks ago 
w hen, apparently, rock cut his rope, caus- 
ing his fatal fall.] 

It began to snow hard, but after mov- 
ing four rope lengths through repeated 
avalanches, we escaped the Spider. 

Later we could see below us dark 
forms in the fog and snow, and we heard 
shouts in Swiss-German. Wc knew other 
climbing parties had started up the north 
wall shortly after we did. Helped by 
some of our pitons and steps chopped in 
the ice. thc> were catching up with us. 

How strange it was to hear the human 
voices of our new companions on the 
Spider amid the din of the storm and 
avalanches. It took my mind from the 
mountain for a moment. I thought of the 
breed of men we arc. about ourselves and 
this environment. I was happy and proud 
without precisely articulating in my 
mind why. but in my detachment I ap- 
preciated the strength and ability of my 
companions as well as my own training 
and body reserve. 

Konrad and I proceeded until we 
reached a ridge, and there, because con- 
ditions were so bad and wc were running 
low on pitons, we decided to wait for the 
others. We found that a Swiss team and 
one from Austria had linked up earlier 
and we joined them to form one long un- 
broken rope, an international assault on 
the Eigerwand by a team of four coun- 
tries— Germany. Austria, Switzerland 
and the United States. It was only noon, 
and 1 did not doubt that wc would reach 
the summit that day. The team effort 
seemed a good idea. It proved to be a 
near-fatal mistake. 

Three more pitches brought us to the 
main couloir, but then all progress came 
to a rather sudden halt. Above us there 
was a difficult but short quartz crack, 
and then a 130-foot iced overhang that 
was notorious among climbers. 

Franz, a Swiss of great specialized 
rock-climbing experience and reputa- 
tion. tackled the overhang. Since the rock 
was completely iced he kept his cram- 
pons on. Through the fog I watched him 
strain, putting inch after inch of rock 
below him. At the crux of the pitch he 
faltered, trying to find something for the 
tiniest support. Nothing was there, just 
thickly glazed overhanging limestone. 
His situation was impossible. A small 
avalanche plumed over and out into 
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Curved Sole 
Woods get 
the ball up 
and away. 

WHY? 

My 1966 Curved Sole Woods 
are designed to fit any lie. They 
give exceptional playability 
from awkward fairway lies as 
well as from the tee, because 
curved sole configuration in- 
creases head speed and mini- 
mizes ground contact. 

Go by your Pro Shop for a few 
practice swings with my new 
Curved Sole Woods. They can 
strengthen your woods game. 
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Fireman’s Fund 
covers everything 
in your home 


—even your dog going 
out for a quick bite. 

Using one company makes 
your insurance simpler and 
sounder. You get all the advantages 
of package plans. And more. 

One agent means individual sen-ice. 
Lowest rates. One premium. Easy 
payments. Simpler records. And 
Fireman's Fund pays claims fast 
(has for 103 years). Simplify 
your personal and business insurance. 
Turn to the Yellow Pages and your 
Fireman's Fund agent, or broker. 
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you have more than 30 interchangeable Nikkor lenses to choose trom; 

14 interchangeable viewing screens; 4 interchangeable finders: 2 motor drives; 
copy and closeup equipment; macro and photomicrographic attachments; filters; 
flash units; cases: film cassettes, and an almost endless variety of accessories, 
whether you obtained your Nikon F today, yesterday or seven years ago. 


If you are earnestly considering the creative possibilities of photography, 
ask your dealer to show you the Nikon F. For details, write: 


Nikon Inc.. Garden City, N.Y. 11533 Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo Optical Industries. Inc. 


English leather* 



. ..the ALL PURPOSE MEN'S LOTION. $2.00, $3.50, $6.50. the BATH SOAP, $3.00 
...the PRE SHAVE LOTION. $1.50 the ALL PURPOSE POWDER, $1.50 
. the SHAVING CREAM. $2.00 the SHOWER SOAP ON A CORD. $2.00 
...the DEODORANT STICK, $1.00... the HAIR DRESSING. $1.50 
...the AEROSOL DEODORANT. $1.50 the gift set of ALL PURPOSE LOTION 
and DEODORANT STICK. $3.00... other GIFT SETS from $3.00 to $10.00 
f MEM COMPANY, INC., NORTHVALE, NEW JERSEY 


space. I ran/ clung several more seconds 
before he arched out. was intercepted b> 
the avalanche, and fell. A ledge and a 
low piton held him. I ran/ was stopped, 
beaten, hut luckily unhurt. 

An Austrian took the lead and after a 
struggle lasting nearly an hour, he 
climbed the overhang. With an upper 
belay the second Austrian and first Swiss 
were brought up. In order to haul a pack, 
however, the rope was pulled out of the 
carabincrs the metal loops attached to 
pitons a costly mistake. There was now 
essentially no upper security for the rest 
of the climbers. 

The morale of the four-man Swiss 
party was quite low. and a difficult situa- 
tion was turning desperate. In fact, near- 
ly all communication was virtually hys- 
terical. A Swiss named Scpp. one of two 
Scpps m their party, had climbed to just 
below the crus of the overhang where he 
was directly in the stream of water and 
wet snow that ran over the thick ice. 

He screamed: "Zug! Zug!" But no 
amount of pulling on the rope could help 
him. In a panicked effort he did nothing 
more than let go the holds he had. Grav- 
ity look care of the rest, and Scpp end- 
ed up 30 feet below. He was governed 
by emotion now and had no chance of 
climbing the overhang. His nevt try had 
exactly the same result. On the third at- 
tempt. as if he thought the rope had some 
magical qualities of lifting him to the 
summit, he cried and pleaded to lie pulled 
upward. It was an incredible experience, 
like watching some ghastly and com- 
pletely burlesque melodrama, the con- 
sequences of which have a hearing on 
your own life. He fell once more, and the 
ledge on which he landed this time was 
not so kind. He moaned that his ankle 
was broken and that he could not move. 

Our climb now was turned into a rout, 
not by the mountain, for wc had taken 
the worst it could give, but by a party of 
humans, their mistakes and their lack of 
self-control under pressure. Sepp's life 
and the lives of everyone else depended 
on someone reaching the summit and 
descending for help soon. 

At this point Konrad called to me 
that the Swiss had completely lost their 
nerve. "I am afraid that we've had it if 
wc slay with them." he said. 

The Swiss were suffering from “sur- 
vival madness." a sign of approaching 
death by exposure and exhaustion. 
Symptoms include incoherence and a 
lack of coordination evidently caused 
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Can anything beat pure virgin wool for liveliness and luxury? 
Not a chance. That's why you'll want to look for the wool mark 
label. It appears only on quality-tested products made of the 
world's best. .. pure virgin wool. You’ll find it on these 
spirited machine washable sweaters by Puritan. 

At fine stores everywhere. 

The Wool Bureau, Inc., New York, N. Y. 



HjM virgin wool 


The mark of the world’s best.. .pure virgin wool 




This is whit I mountain country looks like to (lie timed ear. 

If hat makes a ear a car is styling, performance, rule and handling,. < hily n lira they 're all tuned together is the car a Hu id,. 

Like this "66 Sk vlarl; (Iran Sport. 


A* a matter of fa«i. it's what miserable 
traffic looks like to the tuned ear. Ami 
twisty, winding roads. 

For the tuned ear makes a hahit of mak- 
ing unwelcome sights disappear. 

Which makes the tuned car a most wel- 
come sight indeed. 

The Skylark Gran Sport — one of 
the tuned ears. The . s k>lark (•> in the 
picture is. like every tuned car. a beauti- 
ful blent! of st%|jng. performance, ride 
and handling. Which means it rides -a> 
smoothly as it performs. (A suspension 
designed specifically for the CS secs to 
the ride. A 32S*hp Wildcat V-8 secs to the 


performing.) And it handles a* briskly 
and responsively a« you'd expect a car 
that looks like tbi' to handle. ( Ala', some 
cars don't live up to the way they look. 
The tuned car always docs, t 

llow the tuned car works its won- 
tiers. If you’re intent on making moun- 
tains eyaporale. you’ve got to get out of 
the test lalt. we *a>. So we do a lot of our 
product development out in the real world, 
on real roads, where real people drive. 

All this means you aren't likely to run 
into a driving situation that we haven’t al- 
ready seen. And that means the tuned car 
is tuned to your kind of driving. 


Tuned safety equipment. even. Huilt 
into every liuick arc padded sun visors 
and a padded da»li. Two-speed electric 
wipers and windshield washers. A shatter 
resistant mirror inside and a rear-view 
mirror outside. Ilack-up lights. And seat 
hells all around, which we exhort y ou- 
tlay. plead with you— to huckle on. 

How to turn your country into 
tuned ear country. The only thing ‘land- 
ing between you and the tuned car is your 
Huick dealer. And an easier obstacle to 
surmount you've never inn. 

I n less \ou count mountains. 

Wouldn't tun really rather have a liuick? 


liuick. The tuned ear. 
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CLIMBING . ontinued 


by excess adrenaline. I suggested that we 
consider leaving the injured Sepp with 
down equipment and provisions and try 
to go on to the summit for help. But it 
was finally decided that we should stay 
together to guard against carelessness 
or wandering hopelessly off route. 

Fran/, the lead Swiss and by far their 
strongest member, descended a little, 
and together we belayed Konrad with 
one rope and hauled on still another. 
Using what tension we could apply, 
we got the injured Sepp up to our level. 
His broken ankle had apparently mend- 
ed itself at the prospect of having to 
wait alone on the Eiger face. 

It was now certain that darkness would 
catch us for still another night, our third, 
but we all preferred the idea of trying to 
continue moving, since hours of inactiv- 
ity would only result in still more frost- 
bite. In addition, we had begun to have 
that old feeling of doubt. You know. 
That slow realization that maybe the 
road you arc on is a one-way street in 
the wrong direction. No panic, not even 
fear, just the strong impression of high 
odds against one — an unfair iwisi of 
luck after w inning so much. 

From the Corti Bivouac a diagonal 
rappel brought us to a vertical gully or 
chimney that vomited snow and rock at 
high pressure, indicating that this could 
be the principal exit crack. 

All this time the Austrians were some- 
where up above. The Swiss edged up. 
and now Konrad and 1 were alone at 
the bottom of the chimney. Only the 
front of our cramponed boots supported 
us in the snow, snow that covered ice 
on a 70-degree slope. The rock would 
not take a piton. and the ice was too thin 
to hold anything. There was no protec- 
tion. and it had gotten dark. There was 
no mistaking that we were in trouble. 

Konrad's head lamp would not light, 
and we could not find from those 
above if they were on the proper route. 
The wind, avalanches and the Swiss- 
German language formed a communi- 
cation barrier. Finally we learned that 
they had bivouacked, standing up. 150 
feet above. 

I renewed my efforts to place a piton 
somewhere, anywhere, but could not. 
With our ax we excavated a ledge on 
which it was possible to sit if our heels 
were dug into the snow lower dow n. We 
sat and pulled the bivouac sack over our 
heads. Even though we had down socks 
and pied d' elephant sacks they were use- 
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Get on a Harley-Davidson Sportcycle and get 
with the In Crowd! Rally 300 swingin' miles 
between gas pumps. You're free as a breeze 
for pennies a week. Quality? We wrote the 
book! Dellorto carb, Pirelli tires, full lighting 
and brakes, easy handling. You get more for 
your money now, more for your bike later with 
Harley-Davidson's better trade-in value. Five 
models from 50 cc. to 250 cc. starting around 
$225. Low-cost financing and insurance from 
your dealer. See him Now! It's action time! 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON 



Pep lip Your Car! 

'$®TuneUp 

I SI 25 IT *0UR SERVICE SUTIOH 


Smoke 

BOND IP® 
**> STREET |_J| 


the pipe tobacco [ sv*rfj 
that slays lit 





(or 1966 or* more wonderful then ever. Send for 
free color literature which pictures and describes 


I nUJHH OUH I V,U 

DEPT. 6 LANCASTER, PA. 17604 
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Inside and out, 

the best tailored slacks you can buy. 
They’re Dacron-worsted wool 



Luxuriously casual and unsurpassed for comfortable fit. That's 
Haggar Imperial slacks in crease holding, wrinkle-resistant 55% 
Dacron polyester -45% worsted wool tropical. Haggar's extra- 
deep Shape 0 Matic waistband assures a slimmer, trimmer fit at the 
waist and hips Even your tailor couldn't make a better pair. 16.95 



less because in our position we could 
not risk trying to put them on. The only 
thing we dared do was loosen the straps 
of our crampons. Avalanches would hit 
the bivouac sack, with most of the snow 
sliding off the front, Underneath the 
sack, our principal problem was staying 
awake. Since there was nothing to which 
we could tie ourselves, to go to sleep 
meant a fall of 5.000 feet. We solved 
this by having one of us hold a eandle 
with his fingertips placed up near the 
wick and the reservoir of hot wax. This 
way. if he nodded the candle would tip 
and the hot wax would hit his fingers 
and immediately wake him. In addition, 
we exercised our toes to a count rhythm 
throughout the night. As the hours 
passed our hopes for surviving the night 
increased. 

Toward morning the temperature fell 
sharply, and the sky showed a break in 
the bad weather. At daylight we began 
climbing the chimney above. It was dif- 
ficult. and Konrad took a short fall, but 
we were gaining altitude. The summit, 
although still out of sight, now seemed 
attainable. The Sw iss were suffering se- 
riously from frostbite. Their hands were 
becoming more and more clumsy. Yet 
progress wascontinuous and determined. 

The angle of the exit chimney cased, 
and I began to enjoy the less difficult 
climbing, finally the chimney opened 
up onto about 500 feet of downward 
sloping slabs. The snow on these slabs 
was powder, necessitating care. It was 
disconcerting, and I imagine everyone 
thought of Uly Wyss and his companion 
who had climbed the north wall, put- 
ting difficulty after difficulty behind 
them, only to fall here on these slabs. 
And then came a spot of color, the sun. 
We were on the Mittclcgi Ridge. We 
could now sec the panorama to the 
south, with this sunlit ridge leading up 
to our dream, the summit. 

Clouds completely undcrcast the land- 
scape. with only mountain masses pene- 
trating the blanket. The sun was still 
low. giving us heat that was especially 
intense due to the reflecting layer of 
clouds below. The snow ridge leading to 
the summit cornice had the fantastic bril- 
liance of a jewel lit from within. Chips 
of ice from ax blows were caught in the 
air and illuminated by the sun against a 
background of flawless blue. I thought 
to myself that to have such beauty in 
the last moment of success turns satis- 
faction’to pure joy. end 
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Add a new dimension to your life... 

Fly a Piper... just for the FUN of it 


Want to see what it*s like to fly? That’s easy. 
Just drive out to your Piper dealer’s at the 
airport. Tell him you want to try the Special 
$5 Introductory Flight Lesson Piper dealers 
are offering. 

Next thing you know you'll be shaking 
hands with an expert government-rated 
flight instructor. He in turn will introduce 
you to your plane — the Piper Cherokee. 
Same type you see above . . . sleek, roomy, 
comfortable, and good looking with its mod- 
ern low wing that makes flying so much 
simpler in so many ways. 

Wait til you fly it! 

Inside, you'll find the Cherokee similar 
to a well-appointed car. You’ll slip into the 
familiar left hand seat, your instructor be- 
side you at the dual controls. He'll make 
the take off and explain how it's done. 

From the vantage point of a thousand 
feet, the panoramic view— perhaps of your 
own neighborhood— will enthrall you. But 


now it’s time for you to fly and you'll be 
amazed at how simple it is. 

Want to turn left? A little left wheel to 
bank to the left. Want to go up? Ease back 
on the wheel. Ease forward to descend. 
Suddenly you find why flying's such fun, 
so fascinating. You have freedom to go 
wherever you want... in three dimensions 
...cut loose from the ground’s confining 
restrictions. 

All too soon you'll be back on the ground. 
If the bug bites you, your instructor will be 
happy to work out a schedule of lessons to 
suit your convenience. For most people 10 
or 12 sessions of about an hour each are 
all that are needed for first solo... and 
that's the greatest moment you’ll ever know! 

Soon after, you'll find yourself using the 
freedom of flight in many practical ways— 
for the Cherokee will take you 100 miles in 
45 minutes, 1000 miles in a day. 

But that's the practical part about flying. 
Right now just try a flight for the fun of it 


... for just five dollars. No coupon needed, 
nothing to sign, no further obligations. 

No better time to fly than right now. Days 
are longer, weather's great. This weekend 
for sure, take a flyer at your Piper dealer's. 
Just for fun. Or for more information write 
for Flight Facts Kit including 20-page book- 
let ''Let's Fly", Dept. 4-SI. 
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PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORP 
Lock Haven. Pa. (Main Offices) 
Vero Beach. Fla. 


START YOUR FLYING RIGHT 
v in the 

^ PIPER 
«*■ Cherokee 
with modern 
low wing. 

Seven ways belter: 1 . Better visibility. 2. Better 
stability. 3. Air cushion landings. 4. Lower center 
of gravity 5. Wider landing gear 6. Greater com- 
fort. 7. 'Ample reserve power and performance. 


PIPER HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD 



Et tu. Brut? 



Bold new 
Brut 
for men. 

By Faberge. 

For after shave, after shower, 
after anything ! Brut. 


GOL ? Pat Ryan 


Mickey finds a game she likes 


Last year the world's best woman golfer quit the pro tour forever, but 
a change of heart and a new philosophy have her back— and winning 


Almost as if it had never been missing. 

that headline is appearing again: 
MICKEY whight shoots 68 to. . . . The 
dateline changes St. Petersburg. Fla., 
March 17 . . . Delray Beach. Fla.. March 
25— but the story, like the headline, 
varies hardly at all. "Mickey Wright, off 
the women's golf tour most of last year 
with a wrist injury, shot a four-undcr- 
par 68 today. . . .“ And then last Sun- 
day. over a Venice, Fla. dateline, the 
most familiar headline of all: MICKEY 

WRIC.HT WINS BY SEVEN STROKES. 

But the rcttiTw of Mickey Wright to 
the sport she abandoned last June is 
more interesting than that, abandoned 
being a hard word and the correct one. 
Her wrist aches and swells even now, 
and if it had been the reason and not the 
excuse for her quitting professional golf 
nine months ago she would still be home 
in Dallas. 

What was involved, then and now. is 
the 3 1 -year-old blonde's attitude toward 


DETERMINED IO t>C COMCMcd, MidkC> Wright 
has decided that victory isn’t vital anymore. 


a game that she has dominated since 
1961. The best woman golfer ever, she 
left the pro tour loathing it. She was de- 
termined to give her life new direction, 
new dimension. As surely as any house- 
wife ever felt enslaved by her Hoover. 
Mickey Wright felt trapped by golf. So 
she quit. 

Now she has had second thoughts. 
And third thoughts and fourth thoughts, 
too. if the truth be told. She has returned 
to work quietly and for reasons that 
have nothing to do with fame, money, 
honors or the glory of the grand old 
game. "I'vchadall that." she says. "Nev- 
er again, for example, will I get myself 
into the position of being the leading 
money winner." Nor w ill she care about 
it. she adds. Which sounds as unlikely as 
007 burning his kill card. 

Mickey Wright believes that she has 
a new appreciation for golf and a new 
attitude toward it. She has pul the two 
together like so many locking pieces of 
an abstract -art jigsaw puzzle. In the time 
she spent away from the game she de- 
cided, in a sense, that she can play com- 
petitive golf without winning. She came 
to realize that golf did not have to de- 
mand so much from her. "You know. 
I've never really enjoyed anything be- 
fore." she said the other day in Florida. 
"I believed that you had to succeed, you 
had to work and work to be the best. 
You had to get better and better, always 
strive to improve. There was no joy in it. 
There's a whole big bunch to be said for 
doing things just for the joy of it. It's 
living." 

Try as she may, it will be hard for 
Mickey to become a mouse on the pro 
tour. About the only way she can avoid 
being leading money w inner is by play- 
ing with hickory shafts or by not ap- 
pearing very often. She prefers the second 
alternative. She is planning to compete 
in only about 20 of the 34 tournaments 
on the LPGA tour. And. much to the 

continued 
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square* 


Insure with the company 
chosen by America’s businessmen. 


Tell us we're “square" and we’re tickled. It 
means responsible ... the mood of this country. 
For there are more astronauts on our nation's 
hero list than oddball, big beat quartets. And 
it’s The Responsible Man who appreciates how 
we operate and serve his needs. 

It is a fact that more American businesses 


group-insurc their employees through AStna 
Life than any other company. This is testimony 
indeed, because businessmen can’t afford to 
make mistakes. Can you? 

Life insurance, after all, is serious business. 
So give yourself a very, very square deal. With 
The Responsible Man— from A£tna. 

THE CHOICE OF BUSINESSMEN 


jETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO . jEtn* Casualty and Surety Co.. Standard Fire Insurance Co., Hartford. Conn. 
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If you want to 

Stop Smoking, 
Here's How! 



"Stopping smoking is about as easy as pitching a Wofld Series shutout. You can do it. but 
it's not easy," says Whitey Ford, who holds more World Series records than any other pitcher. 


Every game is a shutout until the first run 
is scored. I've pitched three complete 
ones in Scries play. But other times, my 
shutouts have lasted less than an inning. 
If your last resolve to quit smoking only 
lasted about one inning, you need the 
help of Bantron. It works. 

When I decided to quit a few years 
ago. I went to work simply preventing 
the first puff. My doctor agreed that 
smoking was not good lor my physical 
fitness and encouraged me. 

I stopped, all right, but it sure was hard 
not to start again. Then I heard about a 
little pill called Bantron. I was surprised 
to find that it helped a lot. Now, when I 
want a cigarette, I just take a Bantron 
instead. 

The Bantron formula was discovered 
by doctors in the research department of 
a great American university. So startling 
were the first results obtained with this 
little pill that further investigation was 
carried on. For months the research team 
carefully tested Bantron on hundreds of 
people. The results showed that it helped 
83 f < -more than 4 out of 5 of all people 
who wanted to stop smoking— to do so in 
five to seven days. Even those who didn't 
stop completely had drastically cut down. 

Bantron docs not affect your taste for 


food or even for smoking. It simply acts 
as a substitute for the nicotine in your 
system and helps curb the desire for to- 
bacco with a harmless non-habit forming 
drug called lobeline. The result is that 
you feel no pangs of withdrawal and no 
desire to smoke. 

Bantron is so safe when taken as di- 
rected that you can get it in the United 
States and Canada at all drug stores w ith- 
out a prescription. It has even been 
granted a patent by the United States 
government. 

Try it yourself. I'm sure Bantron can 
help you cither stop or cut down smoking 
pleasantly, quickly and easily. 

You'll find that to stop smoking gives 
you almost as much satisfaction as you'd 
get from a shutout in the World Scries. 
And very likely it'll do you more good. 



Bantron 


SMOKING 

DETERRENT TABLETS 


BRANO 


A CAMPANA PRODUCT 


consternation of tournament sponsors, 
she will leave until the last minute the 
decision on where she plays and w here 
she doesn't. For scars she was the ladies' 
tour, but no more. "If I don’t play 
often." she says hopefully. "I think I’ll 
be more of a face in the crowd. Thai's 
what I want." 

The facc-in-thc-crowd philosophy has 
csolsed because Mickey Wright is an 
introspective, proud, idealistic woman, 
not just an electric rabbit charged with 
winning every race. Last summer when 
she quit golf, she returned to college- 
she had spent one year at Stanford be- 
fore turning pro — thinking that might 
satisfy her. "You hear so much about 
college." she says. "I fell the only way to 
prove my intelligence was to go to school 
and get a degree. I was really hung on it." 

Because of her natural inclination for 
analyzing herself, others and possibly 
the electric rabbit if she were put to it— 
she decided to take up psychology. Her 
analysis of analysis: "It did nothing 
for me." 

But during the two semesters she 
spent at Southern Methodist University 
she developed a taste for security. The 
apartment she has shared for years with 
two other girls in Dallas had never been 
anything but a place to drop her golf 
clubs. "From the time I was 19 until I 
was 27. I wasn't smart enough to know 
I was missing anything in life." she says. 
"All I knew was the motel way of living." 

Leonard Wirtz. tournament director, 
father confessor, diet dispenser and fash- 
ion critic of the girls' golf tour, calls 
Mickey's new attitude escapism but is 
so glad to have her back that he is es- 
capism's biggest booster. "She doesn't 
want to think she's trapped out here on 
the tour," he says. "No girl wants to." 
Yet Wirtz is not convinced Mickey will 
be able to hold herself to a limited 
schedule. "She's stubborn. A lot will 
depend on how much she practices when 
she's not on the tour. I know Mickey 
Wright. She doesn't like to run second. 
Let her lose aw hile and she'll be out here 
a lot. playing like hell." 

Maybe. Maybe not. "You know when 
I had that 68 at St. Pete." she said the 
other day, "it really made my trip to 
Florida. I could have shot 75 75 after 
that and . . . well, maybe not have been 
pleased but not have been angry. As it 
was. I shot a 74 the last round. A year 
ago I would have had a golf club up 
until midnight. I’ve changed." Still, it is 
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No matter what you play on 


there's a 

Jack Purcell sole 
for clay 


there's a 

Jack Purcell sole 
for grass 


there's a 

Jack Purcell sole 
for hard surfaces 




How come? Because now the Jack Purcell— the class court shoe— is made 
with three different kinds of soles. One for clay that doesn't mark 
the court. One for grass that's newly designed so it also can 

\ be used on a slick-surfaced court. And one for hard 

surfaces. Whichever Purcell you buy, you can be sure 
it's got the famous Posture 



Foundation* wedge built right 
in to help you play your best 
longer. So for real class on 
your kind of court— put 
yourself in Jack Purcells! 
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Why would a Scotch drinker switch to 
OLD BUSHMILLS IRISH? 



Call it a step upward. Old Bushmills 
Irish is made quite like Scotch. 
Travels lightly — like Scotch. But 
only Old Bushmills among the 
imports has a flavor that 
keeps its character, come 
soda or high water. If you 
like good Scotch, you’ll 
love Old Bushmills Irish. 

A whiskey of rare bouquet 
from the world’s 
oldest distillery. 


86 proof 

Blended I nth Whiskey 
Bottled in Ireland 
Quality Importers Inc., NX 


Set of 4, gold rimmed— $3 ppd. Check or M O to Irish . 

Colfee Glasses Boi 3350. Grand Cential Station. NX. NX 10017 j 
Offer limited to stales where legal. In N. Y. add local sales tai. j 


Trend ■ to BAN-LON ? pleats in ‘hideaway’ colors 

(makes you want to stick out your chest) 


Full fashioned fit and unique styling stir your desire to stick out your chest 
. . . just as we did when these Ban-Lon knit cardigans and pullovers were 
honored with the coveted Orange Cup Fashion Award. No wonder the trend 
is to Trend. For name of nearest store, write to 350 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



by Huntley of York 


GOLF 




probably best that no one was there to 
sec if she had the club up all night at 
Delray the next week when she followed 
her first-round 68 with a second-round 
78 — a score caused by some w ild hooks 
that may be a continuing problem be- 
cause of her weak wrist. 

Ask Mickey NVright what pleases her 
now and she will say. "Appreciation. I 
think that I have become old enough 
and mature enough to help someone. 

I want to stay in the sport, in some area 
of golf. Maybe teaching. I think that 
could be satisfying." 

"Aw." says Lenny Wirtz, "I can't sec 
her down in Dallas watching some fat 
old lady swing and swing and swing. 
She's loo impatient." But patience is 
what Mickey claims she has found. For 
the first lime she is looking at golf as a 
lifelong career. "A man who runs a drug- 
store." she says, "works out his life 
there. My 84-year-old father has prac- 
ticed the same kind of law since he start- 
ed. People don't question if that can be 
enough of a life. Professional sports 
should be like any other career. 1 think 
it's a shame for a football player to 
spend six or seven years in the pros and 
then turn around and take up insurance 
and make use of the name he made in 
sport in another way. He's cheating him- 
self and others, too. He learned to he the 
best at what he did. It’s too bad when 
he doesn't stick with it. as a coach or 
something." 

The return of Mickey Wright, new phi- 
losophy or old. has already had its effect 
on the ladies’ tour. As of last Sunday 
she had played in three tournaments, fin- 
ished third, third, first, and won S3.020. 
The confidence that her challengers had 
built up in her absence has dw nulled, and 
suddenly that extra SI. 000 they had 
grown accustomed to cutting up each 
week is gone. The press wants to talk 
to Mickey, and the crowds follow her. 
and it is hard on the self-esteem of all 
the others. 

Yet it is particularly fitting that she 
has found a way to remain in golf. A 
week ago Carol Mann, who won the 
U.S. Women’s Open after Mickey quit, 
said: "Psychologically. Mickey Wright 
is a great standard. She is the standard. 
When some of us were w inning last year, 
we would wonder — we wouldn't dwell 
on it. but we'd wonder — if she had been 
here, would we have won?" 

No need to wonder now, ladies. Mick- 
ey Wright is back. end 


Why do we give 
you a cord with the 
“cordless” Smith-Corona 
electric portable? 


The Smith-Corona® Poweriter® is 
the only battery-operated typewriter in 
the world. And it's just great to be able 
to sit outdoors on a bright, sunny day 
and still get some typing done — elec- 
tric typing! 

But, when you are working indoors, 
where a power plug is available, it 
makes sense to plug your Poweriter in 
and use the regular house current. 


That way you save the power cell. And 
that's one reason our “cordless" port- 
able comes with a cord. Another reason 
is you can use it to recharge the power 
cell when that does become necessary, 
and do it without removing the power 
cell from the typewriter. 

There's another thing that Smith- 
Corona gives you, free, when you buy 
our Poweriter— a five-year guarantee.’ 


(We give people who buy our manual 
portables the guarantee, too. But 
you've got to buy an electric to get the 
cord . . . even if the electric is"cordless" ! ) 


SMITH CORONA PORTABLES 





bridge/ Charles Goren 


Alligator's in. 


Drench it, sit in it, 
have a picnic on it, 
spill on it, roll it up 
in a ball, nap on it, 
put it on again and 
it swings. You can 
wear it to the ball 
game 


X 


"s'* 




Permanent press keeps the wrinkles out. 
"Scotchgard" Brand Rain Repeller keeps the 
rain out. Stains, too. Season after season, 
even after repeated machine-laundering. 
Without reprocessing. Alligator's in because 
it stays unruffled, even when you don't. The 
new Alligator with Koratron- permanent 
press and "Scotchgard" Repeller: 65% poly- 
ester 35% cotton- $37.50. With alpaca, /ip- 
in warmer, $55. Alligator Co.. 135 West 50th 
Street. New York City. New York. 

Scotchgard 

u -J RAIN — RFPFLIER 



Major bid 
for the 
Olympiad 


C" or three weeks this spring the best 
• American bridge players will be 
more or less joining the Jet Set as they 
compete in the two most important of 
all international events. The tirst is the 
World Team Championship in St. Vin- 
cent, Italy late this month. Immediately 
after that the players will move on to 
Amsterdam for the World Pair Olympi- 
ad. There are three separate competitions 
— Open Pair, Women's Pair and Mixed 
Pair— to be contested by players from all 
member countries of the World Bridge 
Federation, and the U.S. will be fully 
represented. To help defray the substan- 
tial travel bill involved, the American 
Contract Bridge League recently con- 
ducted a special Olympiad Fund Came, 
in which the same hands were played by 
2.000 pairs in some 75 cities. Included in 
these hands was the one shown here, a 
very reasonable grand-slam contract, 
even though almost nobody bid it. 

continued 


NORTH 
4 9 H 7 6 2 
4 A O 5 

♦ Q H 2 

4> A k 

EAST 

4 A <| J 10 5 4 
V K J 7 2 

♦ 7 

4 10 6 

SOUTH 

4 

4 4 3 

♦ A K J 10 9 I 

♦ Q J 9 5 2 

ril WEST NORTH 

» PASS 2 4 

k PASS 3 » 

k PASS 5 N.T. 

| PASS PASS 


Opening lead: 10 of hear is 


East- lieu 
vulnerable 
East dealer 


WEST 
4 k .1 
4 10 9X6 
♦ 6 3 3 
4»743 


HAST SOI" 

14 2 4 

PASS 3 A 

I' \ss i A 

PASS 7 4 

PASS 
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Harry rode to class all week, to the library twice, made three 

trips to Dirty Mac's, and five runs to sororityville 

.. .and still had enough in his budget for a night on the town. 


Harry is a sly dog. He’s one of the few guys around whose 
transportation isn’t keeping him broke (he runs his Bridgestone 
90 Sport for a week on what a lot of fellows spend just for oil). 

Harry's 90 Sport is really a screamer. Reason'.’ It's loaded 
with competition components as standard equipment and 
engineered to squeeze every ounce of performance out of each 
drop of gas. Result: It outperforms everything in its class, both 
in speed and acceleration. (If you’d like us to prove it, send for 
the comparison table described below.) 

Then there are Harry’s fringe benefits: Besides moving out in 
style, big-hearted Harry can afford to run his own taxi service 
(for lovelies only). There's also Harry's Motorcycle Driving 
School (which meets every Saturday morning in front of the 
girls dormitory). Because Harry runs both these "operations” 
for pennies a week, he has money left to spend on important 
things (like his passengers and his fledgling riders). 


Want to be a hero like Harry? It's easy. Sec your Bridgestone 
dealer. (He makes heroes out of Harrys every day.) He'll show 
you what the new 90 Sport can do . . . including how much 
better it docs than its competition. He'll also show you seven 
other great models for street, trail, or track. But watch it. any 
one of them may put you in the taxi business. 

BRIDGESTONE 90 SPORT: Top 

speed: 65 mph. Engine: single cylinder, 
two cycle, rotary valve. Bore x stroke: 50 x 
45 mm. Compression ratio: 6.55:1 Maxi- 
mum hp: 8.8 <" 8000 rpm. Weight: 158 lb. 

For the lull story on all the Bridgestone 
models lor '66 (50 to 175cc) and the 
name of your nearest dealer, write to: 

Rockford Motors, Ire.. Dept. SI, 1911 
Harnson Avenue, Rockford, Illinois 61101. 

BRIDGESTONE by Rockford 
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BRIDGE 


15 major airlines approve Renauld Spectaculars 
for in-flight pilot use. You’re probably wondering 
how much we had to pay them. 

Think again. Would any famous airline okay a product just for a 
few dollars? Of course not. Only one thing could get these airlines 
to state publicly that Renauld Spectaculars are good enough for 
their pilots to wear: the fact that they are. ■ What makes Renauld 
Spectaculars so great? Lots of things. Mainly, it’s the Orama IV* 



re optically perfect, shatterproof, distortion-free. ■ Try 
your favorite department store. They’re the greatest 
the world. 

Sunglass Spectaculars by 

[gTSI REriBULD 

Vjjy inTERnaTianaL 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Personalized (it 

Sleek slip-on ol luxurious 
llama calfskin with flexible 
velvet sole and ankle- 
conforming elasticized 
top. Synchro-Flex 
comfort. Style 1671 
Brown Style 1571 
Black. About $28. 


BRITISH WALKERS 

Division of E E Taylor Corp. 
Dept W-46. Freeport, Maine 


YAZOO a 
MOWERS 




Tired of fighting it out with a mower that 
works you harder than it works’ Switch to a 
man's machine, the big Yazoo Push type or 
self-propelled Yazoo Big Wheels pack plenty 
of power to take on those tough tall weeds, 
leave your lawn as smooth as a golf green 
Five husky Yazoo Riders are ready to tackle 
the big jobs fast See them at your Yazoo deal 
er's. or write today for your free Yazoo Catalog. 


YAZOO MANUFACTURING CO. (Dept. A) 
Livingston Road Jackson, Miss. 39213 


Bidding and making a slam is rare 
when the opponents have opened the 
bidding, so perhaps it is not surpris- 
ing that few pairs considered seven 
and many did not even reach six. which 
is no trouble to make. The key bid in 
the auction— South’s jump to four 
spades— may seem shocking. However, 
this is an example of one of the few mod- 
ern gadget bids with which I am in sym- 
pathy. It gives a valuable meaning to an 
otherwise useless bid and it can be ex- 
plained in just six words: "An unusual 
jump shows a void." 

North had an immediate problem aft- 
er partner's two-diamond ovcrcall. His 
cue bid of two spades was the only forc- 
ing bid available and did not promise 
that he had anything particular in the 
spade suit. 

After South bid his club suit. North 
showed diamond support, leaving the 
next move to South. When this turned 
out to be the jump to four spades, an- 
nouncing a void and interest in a dia- 
mond slam. North could visualize a per- 
fect fit. He gambled slightly by reach- 
ing toward a grand slam with an old- 
fashioned bid: a fivc-no-trump call that 
demanded a seven contract if South had 
two of the top three trump honors. With 
ace-king of diamonds. South obeyed 
orders. 

Warned away from the spade lead. 
West led the 10 of hearts. South could 
not consider taking a finesse: bast surely 
had the heart king because of his open- 
ing bid. So dummy's ace was played, 
with declarer hoping to discard dummy's 
hearts on his own clubs. This is easy if 
trumps divide, but after two rounds of 
trumps South found that East began 
with only one. Now his lone chance was 
that West would have to follow to four 
rounds of clubs. 

The ace and king of clubs were cashed. 
South reentered his hand with a high 
spade ruff and cashed two more clubs. 
West had to follow, so dummy's heart 
losers were discarded. It was now 1 a sim- 
ple matter to rufT South's remaining 
heart with dummy's last diamond, ruff a 
spade with a high trump, draw West's 
last trump and claim the grand slam. 
South can take credit for his fine void- 
showing bid. But if West had held one 
less club the contract would have failed 
and no doubt South would have com- 
plained. at great length about his part- 
ner’s overbidding. end 
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A CASE 

OF CONSCIENCE 

BY JACK OLSEN 


Call hint Cassius Clay or Muhammad Ali, the Muslim name he prefers. He is the best-known athlete in the 
world. He is also the most hated, and an enigma even to those closest to him. In this first installment of a 
five-part series the writer probes beneath the bombast and doggerel that have characterized Clay's public 
life and reveals a hardheaded bigot who can be more unpleasant than his critics imagined. But underlying 
the demagoguery and deviltry is the conscience of a genuine objector. Conscience, in fact , is a theme that 
runs through Cassius Clay's life — his own. often misguided, and that of the society which spawned him 


Mirror images of recent news photos 
reflect the many moods of the champion. 


I t is one of those houses that always 
. seem stuffy, where the warm smell 
of dinner hangs around till the next 
morning, and you can reconstruct the 
previous night's menu by sniffing in cor- 
ners. In this house there is the constant 
presence of Negroes, of too many hu- 
mans for the size of the place, whatever 
their color. They drift in and out: celeb- 
rity Negroes, little pickaninny Negroes, 
big sparring-partner Negroes, door-to- 
door salesman Negroes, neatly dressed 
Muslim Negroes, old Negroes in skinny 
yellow shoes, young Negroes in porkpic 
hats, affluent Negroes driving black Cad- 
illacs. In this house, kept neat and tidy 


by three uniformed Muslim “sisters." 
there remains something of the atmos- 
phere of a “colored only" waiting room 
on the main line of the Florida East 
Coast Railway. 

In a tiny front bedroom of the small 
bungalow in a shabby section of north- 
west Miami, the world's heavyweight 
champion lay half awake, undergoing 
an interview about his early life, trying 
not to tell too much, partially because 
there arc portions that are painful to 
him and partially because he is under 
the impression that his “whole life story, 
as told by nic myself," is a precious com- 
modity worth a minimum continued 
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of S50.000. The telephone rang on the 
cluttered dresser next to the bed. and 
Cassius Clay, in his role as Muhammad 
Ali, picked it up and said a dignified 
‘ hello." The caller w as a local television 
personality, a man vs ho could generate 
publicity; so the champ loosened up. 

•‘Hello, Mis-tcr Ed Lane," he said 
cheerfully. This is one of Clay's trade- 
marks: calling white men by both their 
names. He likes to spot you approach- 
ing. and when you conic into range he 
beams and throws out with mock pom- 
posity and careful syllabication: “An- 
gc-lo Dun-dee!" "Gor-don Da-v id-son!" 
“Gil-bert Ro-gin!" That is. if he remem- 
bers your name. It takes many exposures 
to a while man before his name sinks 
into the consciousness of Cassius Clay. 
This is because he has erected a sort of 
racial curtain that screens whites out of 
his emotional life. A white man's name 
is of no importance to him. nor arc 
“whiteys" themselves, except insofar as 
they can further his career. 

Mr. Ed (“Mark 'Em Down") Lane, 
who until his recent death conducted 
conversational television interviews on 
a Miami station, fell in this latter cate- 
gory. “How you feeling?" Cassius asked. 
Lane remarked that the champion's 
name was all over the newspapers again 
that morning, whereupon Cassius be- 
gan one of his Grcck-chorus speeches, 
a mock lament that sounded as though 
it had been written the night before, re- 
hearsed for several hours and saved for 
just such an auspicious occasion as a 
telephone call from Lane. 

“I stay in the paper, don't I?" Cassius 
said softly into the phone. “Poor old 
me. Always in the press. Man, man! 
What do people think about me? A 
young 24-year-old boy. just a athlete, 
in the headlines eight limes out of 10 
for something other than boxing and al- 
ways something controversial, exciting 
and drama. Year in, year out. Month 
after month, never dies, and I manage 
to come through it strong, and trained, 
too. What do people think about me?" 

Seldom in the long history of rhetori- 
cal questions has one been answered so 
quickly and thoroughly. Within a few 
days Cassius had popped ofT about the 
draft, and newspaper editorial writers 


and columnists and statesmen and Bow- 
ery bums were telling the world heavy- 
weight champion what they thought 
about him in some of the strongest lan- 
guage ever used to describe a sports fig- 
ure. He was “a self-centered spoiled brat 
of a child." “a sad apology for a man." 
“the all-time jerk of the boxing world." 
“the most disgusting character in mem- 
ory to appear on the sports scene." 
“Bum of the month. Bum of the year. 
Bum of all time." 

T he governor of Illinois found Clay 
"disgusting," and the governor of 
Maine said Clay “should be held in utter 
contempt by every patriotic American." 
An American Legion post in Miami 
asked people to "join in condemnation 
of this unpatriotic, loudmouthed, bom- 
bastic indiv idual." and dirty mail began 
to arrive at Clay's Miami address. 
("You're nothing but a yellow nigger." 
said a typical correspondent, one of 
many who forgot to sign their names.) 
The Chicago Tribune waged a choleric 
campaign against holding the next Clay 
fight in Chicago; the new spaper's attitude 
seemed to be that thousands of impres- 
sionable young Chicagoans would go 
over to the Viet Cong if Cassius were 
allowed to engage in fislicufTs in that 
sensitive city. 

Amplified by the newspaper (on one 
day it ran II items about Clay), the 
noise became a din. the drumbeats of a 
holy war. TV and radio commentators, 
littlcold ladies from Chanipaign-Urbana, 
bookmakers and parish priests, arm- 
chair strategists at the Pentagon and 
politicians all over the place joined in a 
crescendo of get-Cassius clamor. 

There were a few amateur psycholo- 
gists who wondered if there might have 
been more to the public uproar than 
simple patriotism. "Doesn't it seem that 
people got madder than they should 
have?" an observer asked. "The thing 
is, Americans have become so guilty 
about Negroes that they bend over fur- 
ther than they want to in their attitude 
toward them. Then along comes some- 
body like Cassius, and they feel free to 
unload their resentment and pour it on." 
Did he mean that some of the com- 


plainants might have been motivated by 
sonic factor as evil as race prejudice? 

“Well, the people who made the big- 
gest fuss about him arc the same ones 
who blew their tops when he became a 
Muslim. This made him antivvhitc, and 
it inflamed their own prejudices. So they 
could scream about him, and w hat makes 
it nice is it's socially acceptable." 

Whatever the underlying reasons, the 
bombilating Kentucky Negro had man- 
aged to rub the whole country the wrong 
way, and it had become necessary for 
the whole country to rise up in anger. 
As Clay's personal physician, the astute 
Ferdie Pacheco of Miami, explained: 
“We’re getting back to the Korean war 
status, where the guy who goes into the 
Army is no longer a jerk but a man w lio's 
doing his duty and is to be applauded. 
Now conies Cassius saying he ain't got 
nothing against no Viet C'ongs. Had he 
conic out a year ago with that, many 
people might have said. ‘Well, another 
Clay witticism.’ Now he says it and he 
sounds like a traitor. And then he com- 
pounds the problem by saying it's a 
white man's war when there's a lot of 
colored people over there dv ing." 

Said a Miami newspaperman who had 
studied and enjoyed Clay for six years: 
“Every 1 time I begin to think that he 
really has the makings of a sweet person 
he does something like this, something 
so outrageous. Sonic of that stuff he's 
spouting is almost treason. Can you 
imagine what's gonna happen when he 
goes in the Army with sonic sergeant 
from south Georgia who's had about 
eight buddies killed in Vietnam?" 

Even one of Clay's favorite people, 
his aunt, Mary Turner, a mathematics 
teacher in Louisville, spoke out. “He's 
gonna mess himself up so won't nobody 
go sec him." Mrs. Turner said, with 
typical Clay-family bluntncss. “Most 
folks feel like I do: when their sons get 
ready to go to the Army, they'll just pack 
the suitcases and go.” 

No one who was around Clay during 
those days when the draft board was 
getting ready to reclassify him believed 
that Cassius would “just pack the suit- 
cases and go." Clay himself was the most 
surprised person in Miami when the 
draft board moved him into I -A; right 
continued 
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up lo ihc moment of the announcement 
he had steadfastly believed that he and 
the Black Muslims and Leader Elijah 
Muhammad held some sort of power 
over the government. As Clay confided 
to a friend one morning. “They're trying 
to call me to the Army. Man. they know 
I ain't going in no Army! They ain't gon- 
na bother me! There's too many people 
in the world watching me. see. and all of 
those black people overseas, they're Mus- 
lims. they're not Christians. And Ameri- 
ca's trying to make peace with 'cm. and 
if they give me. . . 

His voice trailed off. and then he re- 
sumed his soliloquy in mocking, stri- 
dent tones: “But Uncle Sam is a power- 
ful man. and when Uncle Sam say 
‘Grccccceccetings.' you go! Yeh, man!" 
His voice turned serious again. "Yeh. 
Elijah Muhammad's a powerful man. 
Whatever ht say goes. Uncle Sam is in 
wars, wars everywhere, wars all over the 
country, everybody's at war today. . . 

N ow he began an explanation of how 
he was sacrificing millions of dol- 
lars by being a Muslim, but how in the 
long run he could do more for the cause 
of the Negro by sticking to his adopted 
religion and letting the cash go. "All 
this stuff 1 turned down," he said, "and 
I'll show you where it make me bigger. 
Look how big I am. I got a call from 
Washington, the Pentagon called me. 
They said. *Wc won't draft you. We've 
got to fake it because of the public. This 
has never happened before. We've never 
had to cope w ith no one like this before. 
This is a high office calling!' Thai's pow- 
er. They know I'm not going." 

He took a short telephone call, then 
went on: "I got invitations now. Haile 
Selassie want to see me in Ethiopia. 
That's a Moslem country. Ben Bella 
want to see me in Algeria. King Saud 
want to see me in Saudi Arabia. King 
Fcisal want to see me in Sudan. Presi- 
dent Nasser of Egypt want to sec me. 
These are men own their own countries. 
Powerful men. man! They own the land, 
they own millions of acres and control 
millions of people. . . . 

"The white want me hugging on a 
white woman, or endorsing some whis- 


key. or sonic skin bleach, lightening the 
skin when I’m promoting black as the 
best. . . . They want me advertising all 
this stuff that'd make me rich but hurt 
so many others. But by me sacrificing a 
little wealth I'm helping so many others. 
Little children can come by and meet 
the champ. Little kids in the alleys and 
slums of Florida and New York, they 
can come and see me where they never 
could walk up on Patterson and Liston. 
Can't see them niggers when they come 
to town! So the white man see the power 
in this. He see that I'm getting away with 
the Army backing offa me. . . . They 
see who's not flying the flag, not going 
in the Army; we get more respect. . . 

Clay picked up a few back issues of 
Muhammad Speaks, the house organ of 
the Black Muslim movement, and point- 
ed out several v icious cartoons. One of 
them showed Uncle Sam whispering to 
the President: "Hurry! Sign all those nig- 
gers into war so they won't be left behind 
us! . . . Let our own sons stay behind in 
colleges and universities! . . . No. we 
know we can't win!” In his hand Uncle 
Sam holds a paper tilled: bills to give 
NEGROES DEATH IN THIS WAR. A young 
Negro man stands to one side, thinking. 
"What shall I do or say?" and a tough- 
looking white man stands behind him 
saying. "G’wan, nigger, don’t ask no 
questions!" 

Another cartoon showed a Ku Klux 
Klansman starting to hang a Negro. Un- 
cle Sam is grabbing the Klansman and 
say ing, "Hold it. stupid! We don’t lynch 
niggers like that nowadays — weean draft 
them and get the same results." 

“Look at those cartoons." Clay in- 
structed. "Look how bold our leader is. 
You know I gotta respect and obey a 
man as bold as that. If the government 
don't do nothing about it, then I gotta 
respect him." 

A few nights later, after Cassius had 
been firmly entrenched in I -A. a group 
of young men assembled in the living 
room of Clay's small house in Miami. 
"We're here to see something big!" Clay 
adv ised me as I entered. 

"Have a scat!" said Sam Saxon, one 
of the most enigmatic figures about 
Clay. "Cap'n Sam" functions as a ser- 
geant at arms in a Miami mosque of the 


Muslims, and Cassius himself has re- 
ferred to Saxon as “my body guard" (and 
at other times complained about news- 
papermen who used the same word to 
describe Saxon). Sam was one of Clay's 
earliest mentors in Black Muslimisni 
and now has been promoted to the post 
of aidc-dc-training-camp at a salary of 
SI 50 a week, more than he makes on his 
regular job as a shoeshincr at racetracks 
around Miami. Saxon is a powerful 
Negro with blacksmith’s arms, light red- 
dish-brown skin and brownish-amber 
eyes, a graceful man with an easy step 
and a shy smile that shows thin gold 
linings on his teeth. When he gets ex- 
cited. his voice rises an octave and his 
words double in tempo, like a caricature 
Negro in an early film. But most of the 
time he is quiet and steady, a rock for 
Cassius to lean on. and although many 
oldtimers claim that Saxon is one of the 
foremost white-haters in the Muslim 
movement, he is capable of an occasion- 
al act of fellowship, such as borrowing 
your car or shaking your hand. "Some- 
times I get the feeling that Sam is put- 
ting me on, or putting the Muslims on, 
or putting somebody on," says a friend. 
Perhaps this is because Saxon has at 
least a slight sense of humor, the rarest 
personality trait in the confraternity of 
the Black Muslims. 

Sitting at the dining room table that 
night was Rudolph Arnett Clay, whose 
father belatedly rcchristcncd him Ru- 
dolph Valentino Clay and who has re- 
rechristencd himself Rahman Ali. The 
younger brother of Cassius Clay, Rah- 
man (pronounced /torArmon) was writ- 
ing a letter home lo his young wife in 
Chicago. Fie was giving the task intense 
concentration except for occasional 
glances toward the television set that had 
been rolled into the stuffy living-dining 
area for the occasion. Rudolph is a very 
black, mustachcd man of 22 years and 
striking appearance. Another of Elijah 
Muhammad's true believers, he is also 
said to be an extreme hater of whiles, 
although he is civil to white devils. It is 
only after several talks with him that 
you begin to realize he is giv ing you the 
bare minimum of shrift with a friendly 
smile on his face. 

Reggie, a taciturn driver and general 
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helper, was also in the assemblage that 
warm evening in Miami, as were a few 
anonymous Negroes, the kind who wan- 
der off the street and arc invited inside 
by Cassius because he admires their pig- 
mentation. In the kitchen three Muslim 
"sisters" puttered about in their severe 
white dresses, disassembling the evening 
meal. Back in a corner of the living 
room, out of the way of the men in the 
true Muslim tradition, sat an attractive 
Negro girl who conspicuously was not 
introduced to me. She remained silent 
throughout the evening. The entertain- 
ment before the house was the CBS 
news, and Senator Wayne Morse was 
denouncing the U.S. role in Vietnam. 

"See that?" said Cassius. "All of them 
big men, they’re saying we shouldn't go.” 

The group watched silently as Senator 
Russell Long asked General Maxwell 
Taylor if the United States was the in- 
ternational good guy or the international 
bad guy. Then the camera zoomed in on 
a newsman interview ing a Gl at the front 
while shells exploded in the background. 
Cassius craned forward and said. "Is 
that real shooting going on?" He was 
assured it was. The GI told his inter- 
viewer that "if I had anything to say 
about it. I’d go home and spend a lit- 
tle time and come back again." This 
brought a litter to the room. 

Inmates of the Indiana Girls' School 
rioted on the TV screen, moving Clay to 
shout, "It's the end of time," a favorite 
theme of his that he shares w ith his real 
father, Cassius Clay Sr., and his spiritu- 
al father. Elijah Muhammad. "We're in 
the last days! The last days!" 

And suddenly a hush came over the 
room. Cassius Clay, the one and only 
Muhammad Ali, was on TV spitting out 
his antidraft speech to Interviewer Bob 
Halloran. “Yes, sir. that was a great sur- 
prise to me. It was not me who said that 
I was classified l-Y the last time. ... It 
was the government who said that I'm 
not able. . . . Now in order to be I -A I 
do not remember being called nowhere 
to be reclassified as I -A. These fellows 
got together and made the statement 
that I'm l-A without knowing if I'm as 
good as 1 was the last time or better. 
Now they had 30 men to pick from in 
Louisville, and I'm also sure that there 


are at least 30 young men that they could 
have picked from. Instead they picked 
out the heavyweight champion of the 
whole world. There's just one in my 
class. You have a lot of men in baseball 
they could have called. You have a lot 
of men in football they coulda called. 
You have a lotta men that they coulda 
called that arc of school age and have 
taken the test that arc l-A. Now-, I was 
not l-A the last time I was tested. All 
of a sudden they seem to be anxious to 
push me in the Army. . . . And another 
thing I don't understand: Why me? A 
man who pays the salary of at least 
50.000 men in Vietnam, a man who the 
government gets $6 million from a year 
from two fights, a man who can pay in 
two fights for three bumma planes — " 

The undignified interview came to an 
undignified end in mid-sentence, and 
Cassius was on his feet in the room. 

"That was a good one. wasn't it?" he 
asked nobody and everybody. "Did Lyn- 
don Johnson watch that? Is he watching 
this news or the other one?" 

Saxon said, "He's got 'em both on: 
one set on one and one on the other. 
Even if he missed it. he'll get the tape 
of it." 

Cassius let that sink in, found it rea- 
sonable and began to muse. "Yes, sir. 
three bumma planes. . . . That told 'em. 
. . . That make it clear. . . 

Billy Graham came on the screen, and 
a dialogue began between the North Car- 
olina evangelist, inside the tube, and 
Sam Saxon, sitting on the sofa. 

Graham: We know that things cannot 
go on as they arc. History is about to 
reach an impasse. 

Saxon: You tell ’em. 

Graham: We arc now on a collision 
course. Something is about to give! 
Saxon: That’s right! 

Graham: Hard major decisions have to 
be made! 

Saxon: Ych! 

Graham: Crisis presses in around us! 
Saxon: Teach! 

Graham faded and President Johnson 
came on, telling about a letter he had 
received from a woman whose son had 
died in Vietnam. From his first words — 
"In these troubled times'* — the group 
found the President vastly amusing. 
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“Listen to Johnson," Saxon said with 
a wide grin. 

"... I am sustained by much more 
than my ow n prayer," the President said. 

“Talk to 'em!" Saxon said as someone 
giggled. 

President Johnson read the letter that 
ended "So we asked God to bless you 
and your little family." 

“Sing it. President!" Saxon said. 

When the newscast ended. Clay an- 
nounced: “Elijah Muhammad been say- 
ing 1966 will be the end." as though the 
program Newsnight had confirmed that 
the final year was at hand. “Years ago 
he was saying the same thing. Thirty 
years ago." Clay mumbled aloud about 
the President for a few seconds, but all I 
could make out clearly was, "I wonder 
if he had me on.” Stars in My Crown , a 
homey movie about a southern preacher, 
came to the screen, but it did not suit 
the champion's taste. "C'mon." he said 
brusquely to the mystery girl in the cor- 
ner. "we goin' fo* a walk." 

The next morning the champion had 
an early telephone call from Chicago. He 
was told that Chicago newspapers were 
on the street with stories that he would 
have to go in the Army, and the light 
would be canceled. The stories would 
kill the gate, Cassius was told, and he'd 
better correct them if he wanted to make 
any money out of the fight. 

Clay sat in his underwear next to the 
living room phone and began burning 
up the long-distance w ires. “Hello, may I 
speak to Leo Fischer? Hello, Mr. Fischer? 
This is Muhammad Ali. the world heavy- 
weight champion. Ben Bentley was talk- 
ing to my lawyers about the fight. Some- 
thing was out up there about the fight 
was off. . . . Well, it's not. We're gonna 
appeal. . . . Well, it's in the Islamic be- 
lief. We don't bear weapons. We don’t 
fight in wars unless it's a war declared by 
Allah . . . Allah . . . AUah . . . Al- 
LAH ! That right. Anyone who under- 
stands the Holy Qur-anor the Islamic re- 
ligion, this is nothin' new or nothing 
... I sec where the whites themselves 
are arguing, even in the White House 
they're on TV arguing every day. They're 
saying they're gonna get out, and they 
don't like it. I see whites burning up 
their draft cards, and they say it’s a nasty 
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All Cortinas have a four cylinder en- 
gine, with a five bearing crankshaft 

The GT's come equipped with tuned 
exhaust, heated intake manifold, high per- 
formance cam, and a dual chamber Weber 
carburetor. Quite a mouthful, but take our 


word for it, it's quite an engine You cotV 
shift for yourself with the standard four- 
speed all-synchromesh transmission, or 
choose the optional three-speed automatic 
ovailablo on 2-dr , 4-dr , and station wagon 
Inside, Cortina holds five people with- 
out having to shoehorn them in. It hos foam- 
padded bucket seats, safety-padded instru-* 

*ol ig>n o»d l*« il o«v. o*a vitro. Co* thewn it itie Con-no 6T. 





lowest priced 
car. 


ment panel. windshield woshers, a heoter, de- 
froster, turn signals, front and rear osh troys. 

Also, wall-to-wall carpeting underfoot 
A ventilation system that can change the air 
in the cor every 40 seconds, even with the 
windows closed A neorly kid-proof interior 
of washoble vinyl And a 20-cubic-foot trunk 
capacity, because your wife overpocks. 

White »oll I 'M S24 :i CM ora'otAc gi | U t 


And all this comes in for $1765 49* in 
the Cortina 2-door Deluxe. $1884 93* in the 
4-door sedan The four-door station wagon 
costs only $2102 10*The sporty Cortina GT, 
$2121 58* The Cortina modified by lotus, 
hottest performer of them all, $3419 70* 
Turn the page to find the name of 
Ford's Cortina dealer nearest you 


Pictured below, from top to bottom: 

1. Cortina GT interior — finished in all-vinyl, with 
foom-padded bucket seats, safety- padded instrument 
panel, center console, full instrumentation 

2 Cortina Deluxe interior— completely equipped 
os above except for console, ammeter, tachometer 
3. Trunk capacity— 20 cubic feet on all Cortinas. 
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McGREGOR HAS THE YOUNG IDEAS 


No ironing! No kidding! 
There's nothing wishy-washy about 
McGregor Scotset sportshirts. 


■ (These permanent-press sportshirts of Dacron* keep that “just- ironed” look for keeps!) 



Our Scotset sportshirts lead in neat good looks Toss them in an auto- 
matic washer. tumble-dry(do not wring) and wear! No ironing ever! 
Million Mile Scotset Coat Shirt is in Lemon Ice color. All shirts are 
65% Dacron* polyester, 35% cotton. $5.00. 



Tattercron Scotset Coat 
Shirt. $7.00. 



Maharaja Scotset Lace 
Henley. $7.00. 



Brolly Punjab Harvard 
Henley. $6.00 t 


•ou pont-s registered TRADEMARK 




Also boy-sued, boy-priced. Made in Canada, too. McGregor-Doniger. Inc., New York, N Y 10019 


CASSIUS CLAY rombmd 

war and we shouldn't h« in it. That’s 
what the senators and officials of the 
government themselves arc saying. So 
our religion teaches me we don't partici- 
pate in wars to take the lives of other 
humans. . . . Well. I don't think they 
could be mad at me about my religion. 
. . . Ych. well, if their religion don't 
teach it. I guess they go. . . 

After a few such calls he dialed a re- 
porter (perhaps from the Tribune ) who 
wanted to debate the subject, and Cas- 
sius went to the bedroom phone, shut 
the door and accepted the challenge. An 
occasional phrase was audible: "Well, 
we'll make the appeal, and the light'll go 
on. . . . We don’t lake up no weapons 
in no war unless it’s a war declared by- 
Allah himself. We are taught to defend 
ourselves if attacked. . . . No. I don't 
know nothing about no Viet Congs. . . . 
Well, the whites themselves have been 
demonstrating against the war. They’re 
mad at the war. . . 

When the argument finally ended and 
Cassius stomped back through the living 
room in his battle raiment of undershirt, 
u idershorts and socks. I said. ‘‘Haven’t 
you got enough to do?” 

"Don't they keep me going?” he said, 
and laughed, pleased w ith his busy morn- 
ing’s work. Later, when his words on the 
draft were thrown back at him by edito- 
rial writers and columnists, he claimed 
that thev had "taken my words as though 
I’m a politician.” and he issued broad 
hints to the effect that he w as just a poor 
little ignorant tighter and he had been 
tricked and it was unfair to quote him 
on Vietnam and the draft and such 
weighty matters. 

"As usual, you know me and my big 
mouth." he said. "It didn’t get me in 
trouble in the past, but I spoke out on a 
few things that could be considered pol- 
itics and I had no business doing it. . . . 
I feel a lot better after calling, apologiz- 
ing to the commission and the boxing 
authorities who I put on a limb and 
caused ’em national embarrassment. 
. . . I'm known for talking a lot." 

These wcasclly alibis were not the real 
Cassius. They were dreamed up by peo- 
ple close to the money end of the fight, 
and he was mouthing the words as a per- 
sonal favor to them. But his explosive 


remarks to the press on the phone that 
morning had represented the most seri- 
ous side of Cassius Clay, a fanatically 
religious side that only his closest friends 
understand. They were not surprised 
when Clay journeyed to the Illinois Ath- 
letic Commission and refused to recant. 
After all. Clay is a Black Muslim: his god 
is Allah: his hero is Elijah Poole, now 
known as Elijah Muhammad. Muham- 
mad. the "Messenger of Allah," served 
three years in prison during World War 
II for urging his flock not to go to war, 
and by his ow n reckoning, nearly a hun- 
dred Black Muslims went to jail for tak- 
ing his advice. Clay identifies closely 
with Elijah Muhammad and takes or- 
ders from no one else. 

"Cassius was searching for a father.’’ 
said a close relative, "and Elijah Muham- 
mad is it. If Elijah tell him don't go to 
war. go to jail, he'll go to jail. That man 
have Cassius by the nose." 

M uhammad's book Message to the 
, Blackmon, is studied by Cassius 
like a Bible. (Since his reading speed is 
below average. Clay often has passages 
read to him. He even enlisted me for the 
task once.) The dominant theme of Mu- 
hammad’s book is hatred of the whites. 
Beneath the fanciful talcs about half- 
mile "wheels" in the sky. “1,500 bomb- 
ing planes” preparing to wing down to 
earth and drop steel bombs into the earth 
on behalf of Allah, hidden in all the 
wild-eyed prognostication is a simple 
gcnocidal declaration of war: "The only- 
way to end war between man and man is 
to destroy the warmaker. . . . Accord- 
ing to the history of the white race (dev- 
ils), they arc guilty of making trouble, 
causing war among the people and them- 
selves ever since they have been on our 
planet. Earth. So God . . . has decided 
to remove them from the face of the 
Earth. . . . Allah will fight this war for 
the sake of His people (the black peo- 
ple). and especially, for the American 
so-called Negroes. . . . We arc Allah’s 
choice to give life, and we will be put on 
top of civilization." America will fall, 
Elijah predicts, "in 1965 and 1966." 

Cassius Clay has a blind and total 
belief in every word of Message to the 
rontlnnrd 
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Where to find 
Ford’s Cortina: 



ALASKA Noble Street Motors Inc., Fairbanks; 
Juneau Motor Co. tnc.. Juneau, Bucey Motor Com- 
pany, Inc., Ketchikan ARIZONA Read Mullan Motor 
Co., Phoenn Selby Motors, Tucson, CALIFORNIA 
McClure s- Anaheim. Anaheim , Kitchen Boyd Motor 
Co, Bakersfield , Plaza Motors. Bellflower; C. J. 
Motors. Berkeley. Jefferson Motors Inc., Concord. 
Haron Motor Sales Inc.. Fresno, Larry Temple. 
Glendale, C. Bob Autrey Motors Inc , long Beach. 
Holmes Tuttle Ford, Los Angeles Mid-City Motors. 
Los Angeles. O'Connor Lincoln-Mercury, Los 
Angeles Principal Motors Inc., Monterey Don 
Hampton Inc.. Palo Alto. Boyer Motors Inc.. River 
side. Winter Motor Company. Sacramento. Roger 
Harmon Motors Inc.. San Bernardino Git Hile 
Mercury Inc., San Bruno. J. R Townsend Co. Inc.. 
San Diego. SAC Motors Inc., San Francisco Jay's 
Auto Imports. San Leandro Hysen- Johnson Ford 
Inc., San Luis Obispo Marin Sports A Imports. San 
Rafael. Channel City Lincoln-Mercury, Santa 
Barbara, Calame's Trade Center. Santa Clara. Al 
Cheney Ford. Santa Cruz. Ralph Vesper Imported 
Cars. Santa Rosa; Holiday Motors Inc.. Sherman 
Oaks (Van Nuys) Pacific Motors Inc., Stockton. 
Hughes Motor Company. Ventur > Anchor Motors 
Inc., Yuba City COLORADO Empire Sports Car 
Center Ltd., Boulder. Phil Long Inc., Colorado 
Springs, Johnny Haas Motors Inc | 

HAWAII Pflueger Lincoln-Mercury. Honolulu. 
IDAHO: Royal Lincoln-Mercury, Boise. ILLINOIS 
George C Poole Inc., Arlington Heights . Kane Ford 
Sales Inc., Aurora; University Ford Sales Inc . 
Champaign Litsinger Lincoln-Mercury, Chicago. 
Jim Kelly Foret Inc . Elgin, Schumaker Ford Inc.. 
Evanston. Walker Motor Company. Jacksonville . 
Peoria Motors Inc., Peoria. Willott Ford Inc., Rock 
ford Packey Webb Ford Inc,, Wheaton, INDIANA 
Tom O'Daniel Inc.. Bloomington Herschbach Motor 
Corp.. Hammond, Jerry Kerkhof Inc., Indianapolis. 
The Romy Hammes Corporation. South Bend. 
IOWA: Larry Peterson Motor Co.. Ames Niehaus 
Motor Company. Burlington Higgins Ford Sales 
Inc,, Oes Moines: KANSAS Sherrill Minter Ford 
Inc,, Kansas City. Noller Motors Inc . Topeka, Dick 
Price Motors Inc., Wichita. MICHIGAN; Schmidt's 
Farm Supply. Alpena Henderson Ford Sales Inc . 
Aim Arbor, Taylor's Service. Battle Creek. Ashley 
Ford Sales Inc.. Benton Harbor Burban Motor 
Company. Detroit Duthler Lincoln-Mercury Inc.. 
Grand Rapids, Russ Dawson H P. Company. High 
land Park, Don Seelye Ford Inc . Kalamazoo . Al 
Edwards Sports Car Center. Lansing, Tom Roney 
Inc , Ml Clemens Fred Knack Ford tnc . Muskegon . 
Stadnik English Motors. Plymouth. Lloyd Motors. 
Pontiac . Ken Gardner Ford Inc., Port Huron , Hutch- 
inson Lincoln-Mercury. Royal Oak Pochelon Inc , 
Saginaw Bergen Motors Corporation. Walled Lake. 
MINNESOTA Duluth Sales A Service. Duluth. 
Northside Mercury-Comet Sales. Minneapolis. 
Peterson Motors Inc., Minneapolis, Young Incorpo- 
rated. St Paul. MISSOURI: Jerry Hays Ford Co., 
Independence H. E Miller Motors Inc., N Kansas 
City. Bender Best Lincoln-Mercury. St Louis; 
Fellini-Mayfield Ford Inc . Springfield . NEBRASKA: 
Gerelick Motors Inc., Omaha. NEVADA Todkill 
Lincoln-Mercury Inc , las Vegas G 8 Motor Com- 
pany. Reno. NORTH DAKOTA Berkey A Crary Inc . 
fago, Absey Motors Inc., Grand Forks. OHIO: 
Universal Motors, Akron Ray Riggs Inc., Athens. 
Win Elliott Inc.. Chillicothe, Stillpass Bros. Inc . 
Cincinnati . Broadvue Motors Inc., Cleveland . Heights 
Imported Cars. Cleveland Heights. Walker Motor 
Sales Inc., Dayton, Weeks-Amlin Ford Inc., Fair 
bom; J. Baglier Ford Sales Inc., Girard. Marion 
Lincoln-Mercury. Marion, Middletown Lincoln- 
Mercury. Middletown, Vin Devers Inc., Sylvama, 
OREGON: Tower Motor Company. Coos Bay, 
Sheppard Motors, Eugene Joe Fisher Ford. Port 
land. UTAH: Towne A Country Rambler. Murray, 
Stocks Lincoln Mercury Inc . Ogden WASHING 
TON Huffman Motors Inc., Aberdeen Kearns- 
Tenney Motors Inc.. Olympia. William 0. McKay 
Company. Seattle, Hannah Motor Company, Van- 
couver. WISCONSIN Wisconsin Auto Sales Co., 
Milwaukee. Garbo Motor Sales, Racine. 

It you don't tmd the name ot a dealer near you, 
contact: Imported Vehicles, Ford Division, 
3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan. 


Buy 

your 

oil 

the 

way 

you 

bought 

your 

car. 


Carefully. 



CASSIUS CLAY 

Blackmon, and thus he becomes a rare 
individual: a genuine, if misguided, con- 
scientious objector. As a professional 
observer and friend of Clay's pointed 
out: "The government may say his reli- 
gion is nutty as a fruitcake, but the gov- 
ernment can't say it's not his religion. 
Now how the hell arc you gonna send 
a kid like that to fight against people of 
color, his people? How the hell are you 
gonna send him into battle alongside 
white Americans that he regards as the 
real enemy? That kid has a sincere, true, 
deep hatred of whites that goes all the 
way back to his childhood and the way 
his father brought him up. You meet the 
old man. and you'll know exactly what 
l‘m talking about. He set up an environ- 
ment that made the Black Muslims or 
some other hate-white movement per- 
fect for the kid. Some of these Black 
Muslims are just tough white-haters who 
find it convenient to belong. It keeps 'em 
out of the hot sun. and a lot of 'em are 
making a buck ofT the religion, but Clay's 
really and truly hooked. The William 
Morris Agency told him he'd make a 
quarter of a million dollars a year in 
endorsements and advertising. About a 
week later he announced he was a Black 
Muslim and the William Morris deal was 
as dead as a duck. He hasn't made a 
nickel olT it since. Does that sound like 
somebody who's faking his religion.'" 

The idea of Cassius Clay's going to jail 
for draft-dodging would have brought 
a loud horselaugh not many years ago. 
"I am going to be a clean and sparkling 
champion." the young man from Lou- 
isville had said, and he was. No smok- 
ing. No drinking. No messing around 
(well, not much messing around). He 
was hailed as "the new white hope." of 
boxing by at least one enthusiastic w riter. 
His cheerful pronouncements (“If Cas- 
sius say a mosquito can pull a plow . don't 
argue. Hitch him up!") brought laughs 
from people who had had no previous in- 
terest in boxing, and attendance climbed. 
Boxing had hit bottom in 1950. with to- 
tal receipts down to less than $4 million. 
With Cassius carry ing on. the sport took 
in S7.8 million in 1963. SI 8. 1 million in 
1964. another S8.9 million in 1965. 

His antics benefited every division, 
and if he was a little wide in the mouth, 
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who cared? It was all in a spirit of good 
humor: the public knew the kid was just 
building gates, and wasn't he good to his 
mother and father? His Buddha-shaped 
mother. Odessa Grady Clay, the very 
prototype of the sweet, kindly southern 
Negro mammy, raved about him to the 
press: "He used to say. "When I become 
champ I'm gonna buy you this and buy 
you that.' And he'd sit and talk for hours 
at a time when he was 12 years old. He 
was gonna get me a house and furniture 
and a car and travel. And he have done 
all those things." 

Even allowing for the ex post facto 
mythmaking that grows up around 
champions. Clay seems to have called 
the shot on an impressive number of 
achievements, including his Golden 
Gloves championship, his Olympic gold 
medal and his heavyweight champion- 
ship of the world. His knockout pre- 
dictions ("Powell must fall in three") 
were usually about stiffs, but it is not 
easy to flatten even a stiff in an appoint- 
ed round, and the forecasts added /est 
to his appearances. 

But as he got bigger and bigger. Clay 
began losing his sense of proportion. He 
seemed to skate right to the edge of 
mania in his prefight scenes. He lost 
track of the difference between buffoon- 
ery and nastiness, and the public began 
to sour on him. People close to him 
tried to make explanations and apolo- 
gies. "I’ll never understand the resent- 
ment of his popping off." said Angelo 
Dundee, the best trainer in the light 
business. "I remember when I was young- 
er. hearing the people talk about. ‘Gee, 
Joe Louis is a great tighter, but he can't 
talk," and today, you have a fellow who 
talks and fights, and there's resentment. 
There's no figuring the public. The pub- 
lic is a tough customer to be satisfied." 

So were the writers, especially after 
Clay began openly espousing the prin- 
ciples of Elijah Muhammad. "Clay is 
likely to hurl the sport badly by his 
idcologi/alion of it," William F ; . Buck- 
Icy wrote. "One can only hope that, to 
put it ineptly, someone will succeed in 
knocking some sense into Clay's head 
before he is done damaging the sport 
and the country, which, however much 
he now disdains it. gave him the oppor- 

contlnutd 


The Plight of an Island Named Smith 

The island complex that composes Cape Fear, North Carolina has always been threatened by the sea, but 
it has remained untamed. Now a developer wants to turn it into a resort area by ELLINGTON WHITE 


A n astronaut wheeling around the 
‘ globe might view Smith Island as a 
small green chip floating off the coast of 
North Carolina, a band of trees crossing 
one end, a blanket of marsh covering the 
other. He might notice its triangular 
shape. He might even have time to ob- 
serve the white water jumping over the 
shoals: a pretty sight from his lofty perch, 
but hardly more than that. Surely he 
would smile at the following description 
of Smith Island, written at a time when 
men circled the globe in ships: 

"... a naked, bleak elbow of sand, 
jutting far out into the ocean. Immedi- 
ately in its front arc the Frying Pan 
Shoals pushing out still further twenty 
miles to sea. Together they stand for 
warning and woe: and together they 
catch the long majestic roll of the At- 


lantic as it sweeps through a thousand 
miles of grandeur and power, from the 
Arctic towards the Gulf. It is the play- 
ground of billows and tempests, the king- 
dom of silence and awe. disturbed by 
no sound, save the sea gull's shriek and 
breakers' roar. Its whole aspect is sug- 
gestive. not of repose and beauty, but 
of desolation and terror. Imagination 
cannot adorn it. Romance cannot hal- 
low it. Local pride cannot soften it. There 
it stands today, bleak and threatening, 
and pitiless, as it stood three hundred 
years ago. . . . And there it will stand, 
bleak, and threatening, and pitiless, un- 
til the earth and the sea shall give up 
their dead. And. as its nature, so its 
name, is now. and always has been, and 
always will be. the Cape of Fear.” 

The Cape of Fear. How quaint that 


sounds today, when cameras scan the 
moon and the air rattles with jets boom- 
ing overhead. The only cape the astro- 
naut cares any thing about is Cape Ken- 
nedy. (But why. one wonders, has he 
never come back to earth with any de- 
scription to match the mariner's?) 

While the capsule hurtles on its way. 
passing by now over Bermuda, the great 
Ship of State from which it was launched 
plunges on through the 20lh century, 
bow down, decks jammed with people. 
Occasionally a few tired souls— tired of 
the press, tired of the clamor, tired of 
the smoke pouring from the Ship's mil- 
lions of funnels — will climb down the 
sides and journey back in lime to Smith 
Island. A water journey is always the 
best journey, and it is by water that you 
reach Smith Island. There is no other 







HOUSES MAY SOON RISE HERE WHERE ONLY SEA OATS GROW. AND THERE IS EVEN TALK OF A DISNEYLAND-TYPE AMUSEMENT CENTER 
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way. unless you own a helicopter. Con- 
sequently. because boats are not yet as 
numerous as cars. Smith Island lives a 
life apart from the mainland. Hawks soar 
among the dunes, sea oats lean with the 
wind and under the warm sand hatching 
loggerhead turtles struggle through the 
darkness to reach the sunlight. But not 
before the astronaut has reached Africa. 

When I went out to Smith Island re- 
cently it was after a day-long drive on 
the Ocean Highway south from Norfolk, 
a moderately pleasant road now that In- 
terstate 95 has siphoned off most of the 
traffic, but a road, nevertheless, that 
carries you through a tattered fringe of 
the Atlantic seaboard that derives much 
of its income from tourists. Signs knock 
holes in your head, unwanted hair re- 
moved PERMANENTLY. MOTHER DORA, 
INDIAN ADVISER, HEALER. HOT WATER 
HEAT, JUSTICE-PEACE. LAST CONFEDERATE 
SEAPORI. WHERE THE PINE AND THE 

palm meet. The only palms I saw north 
of Wilmington were sad. displaced things 
withering in front of already withered 
motels. At one beach I found the ocean 
breaking on all but deserted shoreline, 
while not a block away a shopping cen- 
ter was selling to a packed house, as 
though the idea of a vacation was to buy 
not to swim, better still to buy in swim- 
ming suits. I did sec two boys on the 
beach. They were playing fungo with a 
dead fish. 

This is what has happened to a great 
part of the Atlantic seaboard. Tawdry 
and trivial. All that grand sweep of wa- 
ter and sand, a coastline unlike any on 
earth, and we have buried it beneath sea- 
food platters and heaping piles of cat- 
supy french fries. 

Against such a background Smith Is- 
land is a freak, an anachronism, a mis- 
take. a geographical error. On the day I 
rode out there — a city man in a bumpy 
little boat loaded with gasoline and gro- 
ceries. an uncertain mainlandcr — I felt 
that 1 was on my way to some strange, 
forbidden land. When uncertain Dante 
emerged from his dark wood he had con- 
fident Virgil to guide him. 1 had Reese 
Swan, caretaker of the island, a man who 
had grown up on the place but who 
would not sleep there alone without a 
lantern burning nearby. "Noises." he 
said, “you hear all these noises." I won- 
der whether Reese's father Captain 
Charlie Swan, lighthouse keeper on 
Smith Island for 30 years, who died at 
the age of 91. heard those noises or 


whether they were not something only 
modern, urban men could hear. I know 
I heard them all night long, while lying 
in the old man's house. I heard the sea's 
monologue, the trees' dialogue and the 
dunes walking around the house, scratch- 
ing at the windows. 

Captain Charlie's house is one of three 
built around 1900 by the U.S. Light- 
house Establishment. They sit huddled 
together on Bald Head Island, the high- 
est and largest island in the Smith Island 
complex. Two of the houses are in vari- 
ous degrees of collapse, but Captain 
Charlie's is still intact. Perhaps, like Cap- 
tain Charlie, it is determined to last. 

To reach Bald Head. Reese takes his 
boat across Southport Bay. a wide body 
of water at the mouth of the Cape Fear 
River and then up a looping tidal creek 
that runs through the marsh behind Bald 
Head. Here he transfers to an Interna- 
tional Scout - again bumpy, again load- 
ed with gasoline and groceries — and 
plods overland, first through a dense 
forest of oaks, cedars and palm trees, 
and then along the beach. This forest, 
whose live oaks average 40 to 45 feet in 
height, is among the last of its kind on 
the Atlantic Coast, exemplifying as it 
docs the so-called "salt spray climax." 
the idea that the form of coastal plants 
is determined by salt water drenching 
them from the surf. 

Coming out of the forest, the road 
passes among a number of ruined build- 
ings. which go back in time to that era 
in Bald Head's history when the Coast 
Guard manned a station on it. Actually 
the island has know n a number of eras, 
some distinct, some overlapping. First 
Indians occupied it and then pirates, the 
most famous of whom. Stcde Bonnet, 
would lead ships onto the shoals with 
false lights and then attack them. Later 
pilots moved over from the mainland. 
Captain Charlie himself has left a rec- 
ord of that era. "Piloting was a highly 
competitive business in those days [the 
1880s]. The first pilot-boat to reach a 
ship preparing to enter the harbor, got 
the job of taking them over the bar and 
up the river. For that reason, many of 
the pilots moved over to Bald Head, to 
get a start on those who stayed on the 
mainland. The minute a ship was safely 
through the channel, friendly relations 
all started again. It was a community 
in the woods." 

Today the woods have taken over this 
community and arc threatening the old 


Coast Guard station. The Victorian bar- 
racks still stands and so docs the mess 
hall behind it, as well as the boathouse 
and a number of outbuildings. But the 
w indows are gone now and sand blows 
through the rooms where sailors once 
lived and rested between sea rescues. 

A typical rescue is described in one of 
the lighthouse logs: "At 5:30 this morn- 
ing J. A. Pinner reported a schooner 
ashore on Fry ing Pan Shoals five miles 
south from the station. The surfboat was 
launched as soon as possible. I reached 
the schooner about 8 a.m. She had sunk 
decks under and the sea was breaking 
over her. The crew had collected on the 
forecastle, the best place they could get. 

I took them in the surfboat at once. She 
proved to be the three-masted schooner. 
Elizabeth A. Buizley of Camden, N.J., 
from Charleston to Baltimore with phos- 
phate rock — 7 in crew. I landed at the 
station at 10:15 a.m." 

The lighthouse era was the island's 
longest, beginning in 1796 with the con- 
struction of the Bald Head Light and 
ending in 1956 when the Cape Fear 
Lighthouse, the one Captain Charlie 
kept, was discontinued. 

Plenty of fish 

Reese remembers some of that era 
well. "There were three keepers. Each got 
a house for his family. One keeper would 
have the day shift and two would go up 
at night. I remember that each afternoon 
the two men on the night shift would 
hoist the fuel to the top of the lighthouse, 
and it would hang there until they were 
ready to use it. There were plenty of 
children around in the summer, and sail- 
ors used to come up from the Coast 
Guard station to visit in the evening. 
We used to fish off the shoals for channel 
bass and drag them home up the beach. 
There used to be plenty of fish around in 
those days, more than there are now. 
I've heard my father say that the only 
time the light was turned off was once 
during World War I . So many ships were 
being sunk in the area that it was ordered 
turned off for 11 days." 

All that remains of the Cape Fear 
Lighthouse are a few pieces of steel and 
the stone base. The rest has been carried 
away. Birds nest among the ruins of the 
old Coast Guard station, and weeds 
cover the ground where the community 
of pilots once stood. Nothing remains 
of the pirates but their ghosts — ghosts 
looking for another ghost, that of Thco- 


dosia Burr, the daughter of Aaron Burr 
who was thought to have been ship- 
wrecked in that area. This is Smith 
Island's deserted era. when it belongs to 
no one but itself. But not for long. A new 
era waits on the horizon, the resort era. 
Here is what it might bring: 

I ) a year-round city of 60.000. 2) an 
airport and a site for light industry. 3) 
an amusement area "in the Disneyland 
tradition." according to one newspaper 
account. 4) halls for large conventions. 
5) private and public beaches and golf 
courses, 6) a port to serve large ships. 
7) a "summer White House" for the 
governor of North Carolina. 

These are but a few of the things pro- 
posed in an elaborate study of the 
island completed a few years ago by a 
Florida architect ural-and-enginccring 
lirm. Rader and Associates. Rader did 
the job for Frank O. Sherrill, a rich 
North C arolina restaurateur (he's the 
S of the S & W Cafeteria chain) who 
owns every one of Smith Island's 1 2.000 
acres. Sherrill bought most of the island 
in 1938 for a reported SI 6.000 and com- 
pleted the package in 1963 by offering 
the U.S. Government well over SI 00.000 
for the old Coast Guard property. Sher- 
rill says he bought the island without set- 
ting foot on it. "A friend of mine. Allen 
Ewing, told me I ought to buy the island. 
One summer Mrs. Sherrill and I joined 
F.wing in a trip to see the island. As our 
small boat neared the shore I asked. 
'What's the price?* Ewing told me that 
the island could be picked up by paying 
back taxes. I said. 'All right, you've just 
sold an island. Now let's go look at it." " 
At the time Sherrill wanted to make the 
place over into something like Bermuda, 
a plush resort, but when the war came 
along the plan had to be dropped. Re- 
cently. however, it has been revived, and 
rumors along the coast have it that this 
time Sherrill really means it, even though 
the Rader plan, excluding buildings, 
would cost in the neighborhood of $40 
million. 

I asked Reese what he thought. 

"Mr. Sherrill always said he would 
like to do whatever the people in Bruns- 
wick County wanted him to do. There's 
no question about that. They want him 
to develop it." 

One such person is James Harper, 
the editor of the Stale Port Pilot in 
Southport. 

"This county practically gave Bald 
Head to Mr. Sherrill because it assumed 
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Smith Island rontinufd 


from the start that he was going to de- 
velop it. It’s a pretty place. People in 
Southport are proud of it. The first 
thing they want to do is take you out 
to Bald Head. But pride’s about all 
they’ve gotten out of it. This is a poor 
county. We can't afford to have a thing 
like that silting on our doorstep just so 
a few people in Wilmington and South- 
port can have a place to hunt and fish. 

I hope Mr. Sherrill develops it. An 
ambitious plan like his would open up 
this whole area. It would bring a lot of 
money into the county, and the increased 
value of the land would find its way to 
our tax books." 

Others feel the same way. 

A motel operator: “I'd like to sec him 
put up some first-class operations out 
there. I don't mean any S6-a-night mo- 
tels. I mean the right kind, ones that 
would charge $30 a night. That’s the 
kind of tourists we need around here." 

A barber: “Southport's a nice, 
sleepy little tow n, but it needs something 
to pep it up. Bald Head could do that." 

On the other side of the fence from 
the pro-developers are the conserva- 
tionists. For years there has been an 
underground “Save Bald Head" move- 
ment in North Carolina, but now it 
has come surging to the top. led by 
Dr. Arthur W. Cooper, an associate 
professor of botany at North Carolina 
State. In 1964 Cooper and Sheafe Satter- 
thwaite of Wildlife Preserves, Inc., a non- 
profit organization whose aim is the con- 
servation of open space and natural 
areas in America, published a book on 
Smith Island in which they say it is 
much too valuable to be developed. 
“The magnificent landscape destroyed 
today cannot be reclaimed tomorrow. 
The visitor to a Smith Island left intact 
participates in a unique contrast of land 
and sea. density and openness, rest and 
change. Participation in these pleasures 
contributes to some ultimate human 
and spiritual purpose." 

Harper claims that like all idealists 
Cooper and Sattcrthwaile arc imprac- 
tical. although he docs admit that there 
is some merit to Cooper’s argument 
that commercial fishing, still Brunswick 
County's main industry, would be se- 
riously hurt if the extensive marshes be- 
hind Bald Head were destroyed. Accord- 
ing to Cooper, the productivity of these 
marshes "far exceeds the average pro- 
ductivity of most cultivated crops. In 
addition, almost half of this productivity 


is washed out of the marshes by the tide, 
in the form of organic detritus, and may 
serve as a major source of food for many 
important game and commercial species 
that frequent the estuarine waters 
near the marshes. Furthermore, shallow 
waters surrounding these marshes in- 
hibit the entry of larger carnivores that 
frequent the deeper reaches of the es- 
tuary and the shelf beyond. For smaller 
fish this protection from predators al- 
lows for successful spawning and early 
development." 

"This may be so." Harper says. “The 
fishing may suffer. But tourism will 
shortly replace fishing in this coun- 
ty anyway. And besides, those marshes 
have already been polluted by the Cape 
Fear River [which dumps raw sewage 
into them], and I honestly don’t know 
what Dr. Cooper means when he talks 
about turning Bald Head into a state 
park or a wildlife refuge. What wild- 
life? There's none left! It's all been killed 
off. And speaking of pollution, did you 
know' that oysters seem to thrive on it? 
It’s a fact. They do. It doesn't hurt them 
one bit. It might hurt people who cat 
them, but the oysters themselves get fat." 

Conservationists might keep this in 
mind. One way to protect wildlife from 
man might be to pollute it. 

Cape of Fear. Fear w hat? Fear sewage. 

It was a long, noisy night in Captain 
Charlie’s old house, but the next morn- 
ing I walked along the beach under the 
wings of a thousand gulls. Reese had 
taken the boat back to Southport, leav- 
ing me alone on a deserted island. How 
many people in this day and age are 
given that privilege? I thought of some- 
thing Harper had said, that fat. polluted 
oysters can be washed out by dredging 
them up and then replanting them in 
clean w ater farther dow n thcccast. There 
was a comparison here, but I didn't want 
to make it. I cast for a while, unsuc- 
cessfully. in the surf, then climbed up on 
a surveyor’s rickety platform and looked 
at the dunes rolling into the forest. It 
was a sight that must have thrilled Rader 
and Associates. Think of the possibili- 
ties it offered an architect! All too clear- 
ly I could sec the houses rising and Dis- 
neyland whooping it up. One thing a 
mainlandcr notices about an island is 
that whereas he builds to defy the ele- 
ments. an island builds to accommodate 
them. Dunes and trees take their shapes 
from the wind. Curves replace angles, 
and it is the tide that designs a beach. 


The Indian who escaped strangulation 
by conforming his muscles to the coils 
of the snake surely learned that lesson 
from an island. 

A trail led up the beach to where a 
turtle had laid its eggs in the loose dry 
sand of the higher slopes, covered them 
and returned to the sea leaving a sec- 
ond trail. Anyone who has ever seen 
one of these great creatures make that 
arduous overland journey on flippers, 
pulling its heavy body through the sand, 
occasionally resting with its eyes closed 
and its head down, panting, has wit- 
nessed a tribute to all living things. Yet 
on one stretch of highway in Florida 
thousands of newly hatched turtles, con- 
fused by the lights, are smashed each 
year. Furthermore, because so many 
southern beaches, hitherto undeveloped, 
arc now being built up. the female log- 
gerhead turtle is rapidly losing her nest- 
ing grounds. Bald Head, with its many 
miles of undisturbed beach, represents 
one of her last havens on the East Coast, 
and during a short walk one can find any 
number of trails such as I followed into 
the dunes. 

Possum and coon tracks are also there. 
Reese says there arc a few pigs on the 
island, but I didn't see any signs of these. 
Some years ago Sherrill brought a lot of 
pigs over from the mainland and turned 
them loose but. according to Reese, 
hunters killed most of them and went 
home with tales of all the wild boars 
they had shot. Even so. the pigs were 
more fortunate than the sheep Sherrill 
tried to introduce. All of them were 
slaughtered. 

“Tame sheep at that," Reese said. 
“They would feed out of your hand." 

Perhaps Harper is right. Perhaps it is 
too late to think in terms of wildlife 
when not even tame life is safe any long- 
er. In the debate over Smith Island one 
thing is clear. Both sides have the wel- 
fare of man at heart. The developers be- 
lieve man has the most to gain from a 
resort. The conservationists believe he 
has the most to gain from a park or a 
refuge. So long as man is the beneficiary', 
both sides have good arguments. But 
does man deserve Smith Island? We have 
polluted the water around it. We have 
slaughtered the things that once made it 
their home. Maybe it’s time to build a 
fence around Smith Island, protecting it 
from ourselves with a sign that reads: 
HERE IS "A TRIBUTE TO ALL WE HAVE DE- 
STROYED. KEEP OUT. *ND 
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Registered Royal. Most golf balls 
are made by putting together 
a lot of elements made by out- 
side companies. But not the 
Registered Royal. 

The center, the cover, the 
windings-even the paint-for a 
Royal* golf ball are all specially 
made by Royal's own golf ball 
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That way. a ball has a chance 
to pass the incredible standards 
it must meet before it can be 
registered. 

If a ball does pass, its registration 
number becomes proof. Proof 
that no ball is made more 
carefully-proof that no ball will 
give greater distance and 
accuracy. 
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tunity to hate it from a throne." George 
Sullivan wrote: “There was fun and ami- 
ability in Cassius Clay when he began 
his rise to national prominence. He was 
a popular good-looking youngster— pre- 
cisely what the stricken fight industry- 
needed. Clay was regarded as the poten- 
tial savior of the sport, but some people 
feel he has been more of a hangman." 

When Sonny Liston remained affixed 
to his stool at the beginning of the sev- 
enth round in Miami Beach two years 
ago. Cassius Clay automatically became 
the best-known sports figure in the 
world. Europeans may never have heard 
of America's Koufax, and North Amer- 
icans may know little about Brazil's 
Pel*, and neither Americans nor Euro- 
peans know about Red China's Chuang 
Tse-tung. but who doesn't know who the 
heavyweight champion is? 

Clay mounted his pedestal and used 
all his power and glamour to become the 
most hated figure in sport. Long before 
his unfortunate remarks about "them 
Viet Congs." domestic and foreign re- 
porters alike (whose accuracy and so- 
phistication were erratic) were lambast- 
ing him— for his lack of sportsmanship, 
for his tasteless braggadocio, for his 
cruelty and his contempt of others. The 
“clean and sparkling champion" was 
now being portrayed as a clean and 
sparkling bum, and more than a few 
people were taking nervous second 
glances at a remark made by Clay to 
Louisville Sportswritcr Dean Eagle. Full 
of himself and his glory. Cassius had 
said. "I am the champion who will end 
all boxing." 

Like most matters concerning Clay, 
the quote was paradoxical. His life is a 
symphony of paradoxes, and the biggest 
of all is that hundreds of thousands of 
words have been written about him. and 
yet his essential character, his attitudes, 
the fears and forces that drive him. re- 
main unknown. The major public rela- 
tions victory of Cassius Clay's career 
may lie in what he has kept hidden. 


NEXT WEEK 

In Louisville. Author Olsen discovers 
the proud . talented Clays and a father 
whose dislike of whites equals his sons. 
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W ith limited leisure, this man leaves little to chance. Like you, 
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One Magazine 

...in the swiftly-moving weeks ahead can 
keep you and your family confidently well- 
informed on every field of man’s endeavor 
. . . on Art, Books, Cinema, Education . . . The 
Hemisphere, Law, Medicine, Modern Liv- 
ing, Music. ..The Nation, Press, Religion, 
Science... Show Business, Sport, Theater 
...U. S. Business, The World, World Busi- 
ness. That magazine is TIME, now bought 
each week by almost four million of the 
best-informed and most influential fami- 
lies all around the free world. ..families 
who not only read TIME but who vote it 
“the most important magazine being pub- 
lished today”. ..and their own personal 
favorite. It could very well be yours, too. 
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If you’re looking for "instant atmos- 
phere” for a dorm room, a ski house, a 
beach house or a breakfast bar, these 
handsome full-color enlargements — 
straight from the pages of SI — are made 
to order for the job. They need no framing 
to add interest to a casual room. 

You may order any three or all seven 
by using the convenient coupon below. 

All are printed in full color, on sturdy 


POSTERS 

FROM THE 
PAGES OF 
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ILLUSTRATED 

TO DECORATE YOUR PLAY- 
ROOM. ..DORM ROOM. ..BAR 


poster-stock. All will be shipped in mail- 
ing tubes, rolled to reach you wrinkle- 
free. And please note that the generous 
sizes are varied to multiply the decora- 
tive possibilities. 

The price? It’s a pleasure . . . with a 
surprise twist besides. Just $3 for any 
three; $3 for all seven ! So it pays you to 
order more than you need and be gener- 
ous to your friends. 
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at 3 for $3: 7 for $5. 
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♦Note: Since this price scale includes postage 
and handling, the minimum order we 
can accept is for three. But if you wish, 
you may order an additional single 
poster at $1.25. 
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A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


basketball -NBA BOSTON beat Cincinnati 
120-101 ami 1 12 103 to clinch the Eastern Division 
semifinal playoff* V-2 and then, paced h> Sam Tone* 
1 29 pom:') and John Ha*licck (22 point'), defeated 
Philadelphia 115-96 to take a 1-0 lead in the La*l- 
ern final' (pure }<>). SI LOUIS wrapped up the 
Western Division 'em!' in three straight with a 121- 
112 wm over Baltimore in the third game. Larher 
in the week Bullet Coach Paul Se> mour announced 
hi' resignation to devote more time to hi* real-estate 
and luiuor imcrc'i* in Syracuse In the Western 
final* I OS ANGELI2* took a 2 tl lead with I 106 
and 125-116 victories over the Hawk*. 
SIMMENTHAL of Milan, led by two former U S. 
college star* —Princeton's three-lime All-America. 
Illl I UK MM It 111 ; 1 1, i, i. and SKIP IIK'KI N 
of Illinois (21 point* ) — won the European Ba*kct- 
hall C'hampton*hip Cup with a slim 77-72 *ictory 
o*er Slav ia of Prague in the finals. Simincnihal heat 
Moscow's Red Ami* team in the semifinal*. 

boating INGI Nt l a 12-6*01 schooner owned hy 
L. A. (Poke*) Wheeler of St. Peter*hurg. I la . 
edged Ashton Hayward's \ ikki. a 15-loot yawl 'ail- 
ing out of the Pcn*.icola Yacht Club, to w m the 500- 
iii ilc Pcn*acola-to-St . Petersburg yacht race. 

BOWLING WAYNE 7.AHN. 25. of Atlanta de- 
feated Dick Weber of S', l out* 20* 1 70 and gained 
i lie $25,000 lir*t prize in the SI 00,000 I ircslone 
I’ll A lournamcnt oi Champion*. 

BOXING SVoild Heavyweight Champion CASSU S 
< I AY, 2-t. won a bruising 15-round unanunou* 
decision over George Chusalo, the 28-ycar-old Ca- 
nadian heayy weight champion, at Maple Leaf Gar- 
den* m Toronto (pure 22 1. 

oog snow til LEZZIWIG RAGGLDY ANDY, 
an Old Lttgli'h *heep dog owned hy Mr. and Mr* 
Hendrik Van Rensselaer of Ba*king Ridge, N.J.. 
defeated 3.401 other dog* to gam the bc*t-in-show 
award at the International Kennel Club of Chicago 


OOLF DOUG SANDI KS of Oiai. Cal. I *ank a 
live-foot putt on the *econd hole of a Midden death 
playoff to defeat Tom W’ei'kopf of Bedford Ohio 
in the SI 00.000 Greater Gtceii'horo iM i Open 
Sandci* and W'ci'kopl had completed the regular 
72 holes with eight -iindci-p.il wore* of 276 I he * ic- 
lory, hi* third on the I’GA tour thi* *ea*on. wa* 
worth $20,000 to Sander* 

MICKEY WRIGHT of Dallas shot a 217 to take the 
54-hole Venice (Ha.) Open tournament by *c yen 
strokes o*cr runner up Belli Stone (pure 7.71. 

Gymnastics Despite a brilliant performance by 
STI VE COIII N a 19-year-old junior at Penn 
Stale who scored 55.75 point* of a possible 60 ill *iv 
eseni* to win the all-mund title SOL’THIRN 
II I INOIS UNI VI RSI IV gamed the team title with 
1X7.20 points at the NCAA championships in Uni- 
versity Park. Pa. lor Penn Stale, which finished 
sixth m the standing*, u was the first homc-lloor 
defeat in both regular and championship meet* in 


HOCKEY -Nil! MON I HI Al 1 4 1 2* X) gained its 
seventh league championship in nine seasons a* the 
( anadicn* won three to finish eight point* ahead of 
second-place CHICAGO! 17 ;5 xi. lo*er of twoout 
of three in the final week. Bobby Hull of the Hawks, 
the scoring leader, lilted hi* record to 54 goal* and 
*ct a new season mark for points With 17. Mont- 
real'* two goalies Gump VVordc* and Charlie 
Hodge — shared the Vc/ma Irophy lor allowing 
the fewest goal* (17*) during the season. Third- 
place TORONTO ( 14-25-1 1 ) tied two and lo*t two 
to come in three point* behind the Black Hawk* 
and hie point* ahead of fourth-place 1)1 IRDII' 
1)1-27-12). which lied one and won one. In what 
turned out to he the closest race ol the season. BOS- 
ION (21-41-6) edged NEW VOKK (IS 41 III 
by one point and climbed out of the cellar lor the 
first lime m six year* The Brum* finished up with 
two wm* in three game*, and 'he Rangers had two 

horse RACING— VVILLIAMSION KID (SIM 60). 
with Robert Louts Stesenson up. was awarded the 
$121,400 llorida Derby at Gulfstream alter Abe'* 
Hope, ridden by Braulio Bac/.i, beat him to the 
wire by a neck but wa* disqualified Abe'* Hope 
wa* placed fourth for twice bumping Sky Guy off 
stride m the Stretch f/>ugr 24), 


Dr Janie* B, Holloway Jr.'s I ANI IIA, a 10-year- 
o<d Kentucky gelding, with Joe Attcheson up. fin- 
ished three length* ahead of Moonshiner to win 
the three-mile Carolina Cop timber race in Cam- 
den. S.C. 

MOUNTAIN DEW, ridden by Janon H»her |||. 
son of the ow ncr. beat out a fast -cloving Jay T rump, 
last year * winner of Ihe Grand National at Ainlree. 
England, hy a neck to take the IVi-nnle feature of 
the Howard County Hunt Race* at Glcnclg. Md.. 
and retire Ihe challenge cup in Ihe opening event of 
the Maryland hunt circuit. 

skiing Two girl* from California. WENDY AL- 
II N 21. of San Pedro. j„d PI NNY MvCOV, 16. 
ol Bishop, scored stunning upset victories over 
heavily favored Mariclle Goitvcncl, Trance's Olvni- 
pic gold medalist, m the High Sierra Cup races at 
Heavenly Valley. Calif M-vv Allen beat Miss 
Goitschcl by an imprcsvive margin of 6.' seconds 
in the first of two giant slalom event* (Canada's 
NANCY GREENE won the other giant slalom), 
and Vfic* McCoy edged Vtaricllc by one-tenth of a 
second in the slalom. Ihe French men’s team, led 
hy JEAN-CLAUDE Kil l Y. dominated Ihe men’s 
competition with two win* and a second, while 
Jl VI VI Y HE EGA of Tahoe City . Calif, took a third 
and two fourths for the best U S. showing. 

table tennis VIOLETTA MSI KAIIIS 14. 
of Toronto defeated Bernice Choira* of New Y’ork 
2l-l) 11-21,21 12. 21-18 to gain the women's sin- 
gle* title in the U S open championship* in Detroit. 
Mi** Sc*ukaiti* al»o won the girls' undcr-15 cham- 
pionship and teamed with Barbara Kaminsky of 
Blandensburg. Vld to lake the women's doubles 

tennis PANCHO GONZALEZ, 17. beaten the 
week before in New York, upset Rod Laser 6 1. 5- 7. 
12 10 m the two-hour single* final to take the I on- 
don professional tennis championship. Gon/alc/' 
siCtory was worth $7,000. (he largest purse in the 
history of the professional game. 

TRACK B FIELD SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY m 
Baton Rouge, la dominated the leva* Relays in 
Austin h> setting an American record of 1:16 5 in 
the sprint med'ey relay und breaking three other 
meet relay records. The Southern runner* twice 
came within two-temh* of a second of world record* 
by taking the mile relay m 1 04 7 and the 440-yard 
relay in 19.9 Southern* HURON LEWIS, who 
ran a 45.6 anchor in the mile relay, wa* voted the 
meet's outstanding college division performer. 
DYROL BURLESON. 25. of Eugene. Ore won the 
mile in J 57.5. the taste*' outdoor time in the U S, 
ihi* season ai the Willamette Relay* in Salem. Ore. 
Burleson’s nine wav only I 9 second* off hi* allium- 


mileposts SIGNED SANDY KOI I AX. .10. 
and DON DRYSDALI . 2‘>. I os Angeles Dodger 
pitchers, to one-year contracts for an estimated 
combined total ol between $225,000 and $245,000. 
after holding out for 12 day* for a three-year. $1 
million package 

inh kid Racing Oar Driver WALTHANSGEN, 
46, of BedmtflMcc. \ I . when hi* Lord-Mark 
II skidded out of control and Hipped end-over-end 
on a wet track at l.e Mans, where he was making 
trial run* for the 24-hour race in June. Hansgen 
was described as being In critical condition at a 
hospital in Orleans. 

RESIGNED: MARVIN BASS. 46. a* head foot- 
ball coach and athletic director at t lie University of 
South Carolina, to accept a three-year. $75,000 
contract a* general manager and head coach of the 
Montreal Beavers, a new team in the Continental 
l oot ball League. 

HI TIRED PATRICK RLMILL ARI). 60. of To- 
ronto. the oldest actise jockey in North America. 
In hi* 38-scar career in Hie saddle Rcniillard ac- 
cepted a total ol' 1 2.806 mount*, won 1.922 races, 
finished second 1.627 tunes and third on 1.607 occa- 
sion*, His mount* won a total of $2.644. 365. 
TRADED: MAXIE BALGHAN. 28. defensive 
captain of the Nil's Philadelphia Eagles, to the 
Los Angeles Rams, lor i**o 1965 rookies Tackle 
I rank Moldrn and Linebacker I red Brown and 
a future draft choice. Baughan was the third All- 
Pro linebacker signed hs the Rams in eight das*. 
The other* Bll I- GEORG! . 15, wlgi was released 
by the Chicago Bears, .md JACK PARDEE. 29, 
who wa* coaxed out of retirentent by the Rarm. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 

GERRY WALIN. 26. a 

University of Washing- 
ton student, steered 
Star/lit r I a 17-foot 
hydroplane with an Fv- 
inrude 100-S motor, to 
a world outboard-boat 
speed record of l 30-92*1 
niph over a one-kilom- 
eter course on Lake 
Havasu, on the Ari/o- 
na-California border. 


ALISON ROOT, 15. 

a sophomore at the 
Germantown Friends 
School in Philadel- 
phia. who comes from 
a family of badmin- 
ton players, rallied lo 
beat Pam Ling of 
Norths illc. Mich., for 
ihe U.S. 15-and-undcr 
girl*' junior title in 
Philadelphia. 



o 


MARVIN HILDEBRAND. 

a 16-year-old junior at 
llighlinc High in Seat- 
tle, scored a total of 
77 points in winning 
live individual cvcnis 
and ihe all-round ti- 
tle, as he led his school 
to its eighth Washing- 
ton slate high school 
gymnastics champion- 
ship in the last 10 year*. 



ED SIEMER. 21, a 

pitcher for Rollins Col- 
lege in Winter Park. 
Ha., playing his lirsl 
baseball game in two 
years, pinch-hit a 
gtand-sUtn home run 
i6u feet over the right 
field fence 10 help his 
team beat Georgia 
Stale College of Atlan- 
ta 14 0. 



TERRY BRADSHAW. 

17. a senior at Wood- 
lawn High in Shreve- 
port, La . sci a national 
schoolboy javelin rec- 
ord with a throw of 243 
feet 7 inches at a meet 
in his home town. A 
qtiai ler back -it Wood- 
lawn. Terry will enroll 
at LSU this fall on a 
football scholarship. 



ROBERT W. ELTON. 

22. a math teacher at 
W 1 1 b r a h a m (Mass.) 
Academy, gained the 
New England AAU 
heavyweight power lift 
championship at Law- 
rence. Mass, by heft- 
ing 330 pounds in ihe 
bench press. 460 in the 
snu.it and 625 in the 
dead lifl. 
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19 hole THE READERS TAKE OVER 


VIEW FROM THE HILL| 

Sirs: 

Your article. France Has a Picnic in Ver- 
mont (March 28), was cleverly written. but it 
did not touch the most significant aspects of 
the races. When the French, the Swiss or the 
Austrian skiers have their nationalchampion- 
ships. competition is restricted to the na- 
tionals of the respective countries. In this 
way the national champions get the recogni- 
tion. publicity and acclaim they deserve. 
The same used to be true of our national 
championships, except that those countries, 
like Canada, that granted reciprocal privi- 
leges. could enter our championships and 
win the titles. Recently, however, the U.S. 
Ski Association changed the rules to permit 
foreign skiers to run in our nationals despite 
the ban on American entrants in the similar 
European events. 

I think our American boys and girls de- 
serve the spotlight to themselves when they 
win a national championship. They should 
get the honor and acclaim and publicity 
which they deserve, not be relegated to the 
also-ran class. Not only is this right and 
just, but also it stimulates younger, rising 
competitors to strive for similar honors. 

Roland Palmido 

New York City 
Sirs: 

For too long there has been an ad agen- 
cy tone to just about everything written 
concerning American competitive skiing. 
Thanks to Dan Jenkins for seeing through 
the clouds and writing something enjoyable 
and. most of all. believable. For a change 
someone has maintained a perspective that 
places us in a realistic position vis-a-vis the 
Europeans and the Canadians. 

Dwight W. Smith 

San Francisco 

WAVE LENGTHS 

Sirs: 

Your article. A Stadium inside a Studio 
(March 28). could do with some amplifica- 
tion. It treats Gordon McLendon in an al- 
most posthumous way. not even telling 
whether he is still alive. I happen to know 
that McLendon is every bit as active as he 
was during the days of the Liberty Broadcast- 
ing System, and I dare say he is even more 
successful. He is 44. owner of a nationwide 
chain of radio stations, theaters and has 
many international interests in both real 
estate and oil. While he no longer docs 
sportscasting. he still editorializes over all 
his own radio stations. I saw him in Chi- 
cago the other day. One remark that he made 
should be of more than passing interest. 
"Now that both Liberty and Mutual arc out 
of the game-of-thc-day business," he said to 


me. "I think there's room for a brand-new 
gamc-of-thc-day network." 

Jay J. G. Schatz 


Chicago 


Sirs: 

Lindsey Nelson's recollections of the base- 
ball broadcasts on Gordon McLendon’s Lib- 
erty network reminded me of what might 
have been Gordon's first baseball broadcast. 
As a member of an Armed Forces Radio 
Service team building Gl stations in the Pa- 
cific. I broadcast some softball games on 
WVTY at the giant fleet anchorage of Ulithi 
I went on to Pclcliu in the Palau Islands and 
later had a letter from the Ulithi program 
people telling me how Gordon McLendon, 
then an intelligence officer in the Navy, had 
showed up one day offering to do a game. 
Their opinion was that he was sensational. 

Gordon Phillips 

Los Angeles 


Sirs: 

I am reminded of an earlier artist of this 
type of broadcasting— the late Johnny Neb- 
lett, who was the announcer for the Colum- 
bus, Ohio Red Birds on radio station 
WBNS around 1936 and 1937. Sportswriters 
decried his license— he would turn an ordi- 
nary pop fly into a thriller where three field- 
ers ran into each other and were knocked 
breathless in their superb effort to save that 
ball from being a home run! The writers said 
they couldn't write such dramatic accounts, 
because “It just ain't so!" But Red Bird fans, 
especially the ladies, w ho adored Johnny , de- 
fended him fiercely. His account was what 
they wanted to hear. Studio parties were 
held where Ladies' Day crowds sat and 
watched him read the tape and then come 
out with his dramatic play-by-play. Some- 
times ladies in the studio were invited to an- 
nounce an inning, and they, too, would try 
to make it sound exciting. 

Partly because we had such an outstanding 
American Association team in those years 
and partly because Johnny made the Red 
Birds sound a little better than they were, the 
sport fan's day was made a little brighter. 

Rost mary Sprague 

Fayetteville. N.C. 


FRIED SCALLOPS 

Sirs: 

As one very concerned about the increas- 
ing number of shanty towns that arc making 
their dingy appearance along most of our 
country's once-bcautiful shores, it did my 
morale good to read Pamela Knight's article 
on the work Landscape Architect Lawrence 
llalprin is doing in California ( Shelters on a 
Scalloped Shore. March 28). Sports Illus- 
trated is doing a commendable job of in- 


forming the public concerning advances in 
conservation. 

David H. Brimir II 

Allentown. Pa. 

Sirs: 

Instead of cluttering the pages of your 
magazine with the stupid results of the NBA 
season, you gave an account of that grand 
old sport of shelter-building (scalloped shore 
division ). Now let’s see a special on another 
much neglected sport: knitting! 

Stanley S. Paist 

Glcnsidc. Pa. 

SPARKPLUG 

Sirs: 

The outstanding feature of Sports Illus- 
trated is its fine staff of writers and pho- 
tographers who can add that spark of fire 
and drama that would make even a knitting 
contest interesting. Given a story like Texas 
Western's win over Kentucky in the NCAA 
finals - well, the way Frank Deford handled 
it was terrific ( Co-Co with Bohlty Joe, 

Of course, we arc prejudiced in El Paso, 
and maybe we wouldn't be so happy if the 
score was the other way round. 

Mayo C. Slamon 

El Paso 
Sirs: 

Hooray for Sports Illustratid. You 
"adopted" our Texas Western Miner basket- 
ball team when the critics were chirping we 
were overrated. Your series of articles have 
warmed the hearts of all El Pasoans. 

John Phelan 

El Paso 

ATLANTA SAILORS 

Sirs: 

Hugh W'hall's piece on Atlanta's Ted 
Turner and his Southern Ocean Racing Con- 
ference triumph < Meanest Vamp at Sea, 
March 28) was most enjoyable. However, 
li'l old Atlanta is not just now reaching the 
big leagues at sea. In 1951 the late Willie 
Erwin, as fine a Peachtree Street cavalier as 
ever spliced the main brace with a julep, 
copped the SORC trophy with the PCC 
(Pacific Cruising Class) Belle of the West. 
The Belle, like Turner's Vamp X. was a 
Mock boat of sorts. 

A first-rate sailor in his own right, Willie 
also had such capable hands as Dick Bert- 
ram aboard, as well as much lesser lights, 
such as the undersigned. Willie, doubtless 
pointing very well in that Big Regatta in the 
Sky since his untimely death, would appre- 
ciate mention of this, I'm sure. 

Richard Hardwick 

Atlanta * 


romtnurd 
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"How does it feel to be clobbered 3 10 yards 
down the fairway by 'Chi Chi' Rodriguez? 
Zing went the strings of my heart! 

It's enough to unstring an ordinary ball, 
but us Spaldings love it. We're made to put the 
most distance between you and your shot. 
Even after 18 holes of knocking around, 
you can't keep a Spalding Dot down I" 



Spalding gives you the professional edge. 
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Do yow 
Emm. 

a pet 



saw 
w ilfie 

(bug 

Short runs, too' 
Because they re murder on 
critical engine parts 
No matter how you drive 
Kendall quality protects, 
lubricates, saves premature 
wear and costly repair 
Refined from the richest 
100% Pennsylvania Crude Oil 

KENDALL 

REFINING COMPANY 

BRADFORD PENNA 


TIGERS TIGERS 

Sirs: 

As a sequel to your stor> on high school 
basketball player Rick Mount ( Biiehi Star 
in Indiana. Feb. 14). I thought your readers 
might like to know that Rick led the Lcba- 
non Tigers to the state quarter-finals only to 
lose to East Chicago Washington by one 
point. 59-58. If it hadn't been for a bad case 
of leg cramps. Rick might have taken Leba- 
non all the way to the championship. As it 
was. be did no\ take a single shot during 
the whole last quarter of the game, but he 
still ended up with a total of 29 points. 

In the afternoon game that same day. 
Rick was really hot. He scored 47 points - 
20 of them in the last quarter to give Leba- 
non a 65-64 win over Logansport. 

Dot'o Julian 

Hobart Township. Ind 
Sirs: 

We here in Pensacola. Fla. arc very proud 
of the record achieved by the Pensacola High 
School basketball team. Over a 2 | /2-ycar pe- 
riod it has won 73 out of its last 74 games, 
including two state championships. During 
the 1963 64 season the Fighting Tigers were 
10-4. They then reeled off 15 straight victo- 
ries to finish the season 25 4 and Florida 
State champions. The next year the team 
won 28 straight before losing in the semifinal 
game of the regional tournament. 

The Tigers began the 1965-66 season with 
five new starters— Tom Bowen. Richard 
Harper. Lawrence Lynn. Greg Nelson and 
Tony Staples— but. with a tremendous 
coaching job by Marv in Beck and a lot of 
talent and team desire, the Pensacola Tigers 
astounded everybody with a brilliant un- 
defeated season and another state class-AA 
championship. 

Larrv Macon 

Pensacola. Fla. 

Sirs: 

Greene County in Missouri would like to 
slake a claim as the basketball capital of the 
world. The Missouri Athletic Association 
has its state championship divided into three 
classes: L for high schools of over 550 en- 
rollment. M for schools between 180-550. 
and S for schools under 180. The runners- 
up for the state championship in all three 
divisions this year were from Greene Coun- 
ty. Parkview, in Springfield, was the class- 
I. runner-up with a 27 I record; Willard. 
29-4, was thcclass-M runner-up: and Green- 
wood. the laboratory school at Southwest 
Missouri State College, was the class-S 
runner-up with a record of 28-6. 

To put the icing on the cake, two colleges 
in Greene County. Southwest Missouri 
State and Drury, won their respective con- 
ference championships. 

Haroi u E. G Rill IN 

Willard, Mo. 
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EDITORIAL A ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

SrORTS ll.l t StRAItO, 

Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center, 
New York. New York 10020. 


Time Inc. alco publishes Timi . Lur. Limn sr 
and, in coniuncnon wnh its subsidiaries, the 
lnicfn.iimn.il editions of Timi and Lllf. 
Chairman of (he Board. Andrew Hciskrll: 
Chairman, Exccutisc Committee, Roy E. 

Charles L Siillman; President. James A. 
Linen; 1 xceulise Vice President and Treasur- 
er. I). W. Brumbaugh: Vice President and 
Secretary. Bernard Barnes: Vice President 
and Assistant to the President. Arnold W. 
Carlson: Vice President and Comptroller, 
John ). Ilarvey; Vice Presidents. Charles A. 
Adams, Bcrnlurd M. Auer. Rhell Austell. 
I d y.ir R. Baker. Charles B. Bear. Clay Buck- 
bout. R. M. Buckley. John L. Itallcnbcck, 
Jerome S. Hardy. Sidney L. James, Ar- 
thur W. Kcylor. Henry Luce III. Ralph I), 
Paine Jr.. Weston C. Pullen Jr.. James R. 
Sliepley: Assistant Comptroller and Assistant 
Secretary. Curtis C. Mcssingcr; Assistant 
Treasurers. W. G. Oasis. Esan S. Ingcls. 
Richard B. McKcough. 


Sports Illustrated 

SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

Please include a SPORTS ILLUSTRATED label to 
insure prompt service wheneser you write about your 
subscription. 

MAIL TOi 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

5411 North Michigan Ase., Chicago, III. 6061 1. 
Charles A. Adams. Vice President 


mail this form with your payment, 
check one: 

□ new subscription. O renew my subscription. 


L'.S. and Canada: I yr. S7.50 

Military personnel anywhere in the world: 1 yr. iti.W 
All oiber: I yr. 510.110 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

attach label here 

If you're moving, please lei us know fisc week* 
before chancing your addrew Place magazine 
address label here, prim your new address below. 
If you have a c|uc*linn about your subscription, 
place your magazine address label here and clip 
this form to your teller. 




city state zipcode 



Enjoy the brightest 
taste in bourbon 


Old Forester’s deep, dazzling flavor 
highlights quiet get-togethers. 
Makes moments like this a brilliant idea. 




At 86 or 100 proof, "There is nothing better in the market.” 



« IKV (INHICKY STRAIGHT 6 O 1 R 8 OH AVISO • It PR00» • <00 MOO* BOTTlID 10 BORO • BROAH I0RUAR OISTuURS CORPORATION • AT lOWSVUll IN UMUClY 



Dacron? . . 
a man’s 
way to 
look great, 
stay neat 


:HAMPIONkcc P 

in top form with 
takeon-anything : 

The crisp, lustrous 

is a blend of Dacron * 

w oofard^iohair. 51 ^ 
swing a club or swing in 
a hammock — and count 
on them to stay wrinkle- 
free, sharply creased. 
Slim, trim model with self- 
adjusting waistband, about 
$22.50 at fine stores every 
where. Ask for Champ-eas< 
slacks with “Dacron 


<3JP|£> 

BcttcT Thing* for Better Living 
. . . through Chemistry 


■ m.M 




